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The Howards.—(Their Rise.) .... 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE text of the Treaty between Denmark and the two German 
Powers has been published, but it contains nothing new. 
The line of division between Schleswig and Jutland will apparently 
be drawn from Kolding in a north-easterly direction to the present 
frontier, thus giving Denmark a snippet of Schleswig, in return for 
which she surrenders the islands on the coast of the Duchy. ‘The 
national debt is to be divided according to population, with the 
exception of the war debt, which will remain to Denmark, and 
Jutland is to pay the expenses of occupation until the final con- 
clusion of peace. The treaty has been announced to the Danish 
Parliament in a short speech from the King regretting the sacri- 
fices he has been compelled to make, but the Lower House has not 
yet accepted it. Rumours of disturbances in Denmark are rife, 
but they are not confirmed, and the Government is dismissing its 
soldiers and laying up its vessels. There is great pressure for 
money, as the remaining revenue does not yet reach a million, and 
the whole of the sum paid for the redemption of the Sound Dues 
has been expended in the war. 


Nothing is yet known as to the disposal of the forfeited Duchies. 
Prussia, it is said, has asked for Lauenberg, and has proposed a joint 
Provisional Government for Schleswig and Holstein ; but she is 
getting up demonstrations in favour of her protectorate over 
Schleswig. It seems that the majority of the people are furious at 
the idea of annexation to Prussia, and demand the Duke of 
Augustenburg; but the landholders, the aristocracy, and the 
Danes are favourable to the Prussian claim,—the landholders be- 
cause they are afraid of socialist theories, the aristocracy because 
they sympathize with victorious Junkerdom, and the Danes be- 
cause only a strong Power can protect them from German insults. 
We have described the position of the quarrel with the Diet in 
another column. 


Lord Palmerston paid on Monday his long-promised visit to 
Bradford, to lay the first stone of the new Exchange. He was 
received by the members and about 4,000 of the neighbouring 
gentry, the arrangements were excellent, and the apparent wel- 
come was of the heartiest. The working-men had previously 
agreed to receive him in silence, and present. an address complain- 
ing bitterly of his conduct in the matter of Reform; but the com- 
mittee of management declined to transmit the address, and when 
his Lordship appeared strangers and townsmen cheered together. 
After the ceremony came the banquet, and Lord Palmerston made 
an unusually happy speech, full of flattery for his entertainers, 
actually talking of the “mass of manly intellect in the hall,” and 
claiming for himself indirectly most of the merit of free trade. 
He promised Bradford yet greater prosperity, and consequently 
only the men of Leeds felt delighted: when Sir F. ‘Crossley, himself 
one of Lotd Palmerston’s baronets, and Mr. Forster ventured 
amidst their welcomes to remind him of one or two political short- 
comings. The address from the town thanked the Premier for peace, 
and for being so old, and glorified Bradford for having become so 
prosperous, which, as war with Germany would have specially in- 
jured the town and many of its leading merchants are Germans, 
Was very natural. 
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After keeping silence for a week the Record condescends to 
explain. It admits its plagiarisms from the Tablet and ourselves, 
but says there were only two. We published five. It considers 
the quotation from Canning common property, which is just, only 





the stone and the setting are not the same thing, and as for the 
rest, remarks with a funny little explosion of spite, ‘‘ The Spectator 
need be under no alarm, for in regard to its columns it involves 
an infinitesimal sacrifice to refrain in fature from anything which 
might justify even the most morbid jealousy.” Only imagine a 
man ta\ing a passenger’s watch and excusing himself with the 
remark that after all it didn’t go very well! We shall not fling 
back the taunt. Our charge against the Record is not that it is 
wanting in power, but that it comprehends profoundly the moral 
law it has broken, the charity which it refuses to display, the lofty 
and austere faith which its tone so habitually brings into disrepute. 
So far from underrating the Record, we can only regard with 
admiring humility the capacity and the courage of the writer who 
having on Monday last acknowledged his offence, on Wednesday 
takes from the Economist a whole article on Mexico, idea by idea, 
fact by fact, yet leaves no trace of verbal plagiarism. 


There is a grand chance open to a millionaire. The Danish 
Government is so pressed for money that we suspect it would sell 
Iceland, which has an expenditure of 8,000/. against a revenue of 
4,0001., for a good round sum. The island is considerably larger 
than Ireland, and its 64,000 inhabitants are very good, obedient 
people. Would not a crown suit the Marquis of Westminster as 
well as the strawberry leaves? Seriously Iceland is the best situated 
place in the world for a penal settlement, isolated and healthy, but 
likely to exercise a strong influence over the imagination. 


It is rvé quite fair to estimate the character of a speech from a 
condensed report. We are bound, however, to mention that 
the Bishop of Oxford is said to have made a speech of unusual 
judgment andliberality. It wasdeliveredon Monday to a con- 
gress of all his clergy. After lamenting the attacks on the Scripture 
now so frequent, Dr. Wilberforce professed his belief that the origin 
of all the difficulties in the Bible was the ‘‘ human element,” the 
inability of the recorders to transmit precisely and without an 
admixture of error what they were commissioned to reveal. The 
message in his opinion was not “verbally” given. If this means 
what it appears to mean the Bishop of Oxford has extended the 
limits of belief much further than the Committee of Privy Council, 
but the difficulty is to believe till the detailed report appears that 
this is his meaning. Is it credible that a Bishop who sees a 
“ human element” in the Bible should have helped to anathematize 
Dr. Colenso’s Scriptural arithmetic ? 


Lord Carlisle has come home from Dublin, sick he says, ennuye 
to death as the public seems to believe. The Viceroyalty was 
offered to the Marquis of Lansdowne, who prefers to remain on 
his estates, and to the Duke of Devonshire, who pleads the same 
excuse,—a bad one in both instances, the raison d’étre of the Peerage 
being its willingness to serve the country when called on. The 
Trish are, however, fortunate, for the Times hints that the post has 
been given to Lord Wodehouse, who, if there were only some func- 
tions annexed to the office, would be sure to perform them admir- 
ably. As it is, if he is appointed the ablest diplomatist at the dis- 
posal of the Government will be sent to perform duties any actor 
of the Elliston class could perform a great deal better. Why not 
send a Prince there? Ireland is the only part of the United 
Kingdom in which Her Majesty or her family never live. 


A great theatrical scandal has formed the subject of much 


London gossip this week. Mrs. Bristow, box book-keeper at the 
Adelphi Theatre, was assisted in her duties by a daughter by a 
former marriage, Miss Georgiana Turner. According to her 
account she had reason to suspect the nature of an intimacy 
between Miss Turner and Mr. Bateman, the father of the cele- 
brated Adelphi actress, and on the night of the Ist of August last she 
watched her daughter leave the theatre about eleven o'clock and 
then enter a cab with Mr. Bateman. She went up to the cab and 
said to Mr. Bateman, “ You wretch, you have taken my daughter !” 
She then accuses him of hitting her on the shoulder and kicking 
her on the leg. Miss Turner, on the other hand, asserts that the 
suspicion of improper intimacy between her and Mr. Bateman is 
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groundless, that she was simply taking advice in a cab at eleven 
o'clock from Mr. Bateman as to going on the stage, and that Mr. 


whom the charge of assault was brought confessed himself unable to | the Union. 


decide on such conflicting evidence, and committed Mr. Bateman 
for trial, taking bail. 
The friends of the South have been announcing all the week 
that General Grant had abandoned the siege of Petersburg. One 
report even stated that he had pressed nearer to Richmond, 
leaving Petersburg in command of all his communications. He 
has, however, steadily pressed the siege, advancing by mines, and 
on the 30th of July blew up a fort, with a regiment in it, and 
advanced to an assault the result of which isnot known. General 
Early had again endeavoured to effect a diversion by a raid into 
Pennsylvania, but retreated before he had reached the border. In 
Georgia it appears clear that General Sherman has not yet cap- 
tured Atlanta, but two desperate attacks made by General Hood 
had failed to dislodge him from his position. The first attack on 
the 20th of July cost him some 5,000 men, and the Federals 3,524, 
and inasecond made on the 22nd Sherman lost from 2,500 to 6,000. 
General Macpherson was killed on the Northern side, and there is 
a report believed in New York that another General was either 
dead or so seriously wounded as to be incapable of service. The 
second battle was claimed asa victory in Richmond, but General 
Sherman has not yielded his ground, or given up the siege, or lost 
many more prisoners than he has himself captured. 





A correspondent of the Times supplies an interesting piece of 
literary intelligence. Dr. Déthier, Director of the Austrian 
School, has been permitted to examine the relics of the library of 
Matthias Corvinus preserved in the old Seraglio. He has turned 
over every leaf and manuscript, spending twelve months in the 
work, and has discovered two manuscripts of real interest, some 
scholiasts of Aristotle believed to be new, and an invaluable his- 
torical work. This is ‘‘ an account by an eye-witness of the events 
of the reign of Mahomet the Great, of the capture of Constanti- 
nople, and in a word, of all the exciting scenes of the last seven- 
teen years of that long and eventful history. The manuscript is a 
beautiful one,” and “full of curious details.” 


One of the most painful cases ever tried came before Mr. Cham- 
bers, Q.C., who is acting as substitute for Mr. Justice Williams, 
at Wells on Monday. A labourer named Allen had lived comfort- 
ably with his wife for years until afew months since, when some 
navvies working on a neighbouring railway came to lodge in the 
house. There seems reason to believe that he had grounds for sus- 
picion that his wife was about to leave him with one of these men, 
and on May 4, on his wife’s giving an evasive reply to a question on 
the subject, he cut her throat and then attempted to cut his own. 
He did not succeed in inflicting any very severe injury on him- 
self, but the woman died in a few days. The most distressing 
feature of the case was the evidence of the crime given by two 
little girls against their father. 


A murder also prompted by jealousy, but even more remarkable 
in its nature, formed the subject of a trial at Gloucester assizes on 
Wednesday. A widow of fifty, blind from her childhood, who 
earned her living by basket-making, was knocked down with a 
hammer and murdered by a stonebreaker of fifty-five, who con- 
fessed his guilt, and stated that her intimacy with a gamekeeper in 
the village had urged him to the crime. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the pedestal 
which is to bear a statue of O’Connell took place in Dublin on 
Monday. It was made the occasion of a demonstration very 
creditable to the people of Ireland. The population of Dublin 
turned out, and thousands of countrymen hurried up to the capital, 
the trades’ unions were all in attendance, the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, and hundreds of gentlemen on horseback. Banners 
generally bearing the ‘‘ national” colours were carried in numbers, 
the procession extended five miles, and was two hours passing 
O'Connell's house, before which all uncovered, but there was 
neither riot nor bloodshed. The whole affair passed off quietly, 
and will be remembered as worthy of the man who throughout 
his career deprecated violence, and who though terribly mis- 
guided in his later years won for one-third of the population of 
the United Kingdom freedom from disabilities, and made it pos- 
sible for England to plead the cause of Protestant Christians in 
Spain, Italy, Southern America, and the vast countries in which 
apostacy from Islam is treated as a civil crime. On the same day 


at the same time the Orange mob of Belfast burnt the Liberator 
who had gained for Protestants this great advantage in effigy. 


The passport must be viséd by the American Consul 
at the port of embarkation. The measure is intended apparently 
to be a temporary one, but.even as such it ean be only regarded 
as one of Mr. Seward’s senseless freaks of official power. The 
very letter which announces the order exempts all emigrants in- 
tending to reside, and of course all political spies or agitators will 
become emigrants for the nonce. 


A curious case has ended this week at Liverpool. Dr. Rowe, of 
that town, it appears was engaged to Miss Beattie, but the lady 
jilted him, and married Mr. James Potts Brice, a winebroker, 
She asked Dr. Rowe for her letters, but he said they were neces- 
sary for his own defence, and kept them. Mr. Brice therefore 
called in a friend, an Irishman, named James Scott, and together 
they called on Dr. Rowe and demanded the letters. Dr. Rowe 
still refusing to surrender them, Mr. Scott produced a heavy 
riding-whip, and the two in spite of a stout resistance with the 
fire-shovel beat the unhappy doctor nearly to death, broke his leg, 
and inflicted severe internal injuries. The jury found them guilty 
of an assault with intent, and the judge sentenced them to eighteen 
months’imprisonment with hard labour. There is a little obscurity 
as to the provocation given, but whatever it was it did not affect 
Scott, and could not extenuate a deadly assault made by two men 
upon one. 


The Galway packet line having come to an end, the Irish 
members are being worked on to press for another job. Ata 
banquet given by the City of Cork to the Lords of the Admiralty 
and the officers of the Channel Fleet on Tuesday, Lord Fermoy 
stated that Irishmen felt that as partners in the concern they were 
“ entitled to a share in the profits,” alluding it seems to a project 
for making a dockyard at Cork. The Duke of Somerset when 
returning thanks for the Admiralty spoke at some length of the 
project, and though he refrained from any assurance hoped Irish 
members would vote for it in a mass,—a remark he would scarcely 
have made if Government had not resolved to make the proposal. 
The idea in itself seems a just and feasible one, but somehow 
people connected with Irish improvements have a way of making 
them look like sops to Irish members. 


Another form of railway danger has attracted some attention 
this week. On the 4th inst. a tall strong sailor labouring under 
delirium tremens took his seat in the express for the north in a car- 
riage with four other male passengers. They had no sooner 
started than the man declared himself robbed, shouted violently, 
tried to throw himself out, and when restrained attacked the four 
passengers. After a severe struggle they got him down, and 
strapped him to the seat, where they kept him till the train 
reached Peterborough, nearly two hours afterwards. All this 
while they endeavoured to attract the attention of the guard, but 
in vain, and at Peterborough the station-master was with difficulty 
induced to removethe man—a characteristic specimen of the habitual 
treatment of third-class passengers. Lord Edward Howard sug- 
gests apropos of this story that shareholders should compel the 
directors to adopt precautions, but he evidently never was on a 
Railway Board, or he would have known that the business of a 
railway shareholder is to support the direction, pocket his dividend, 
and hold his tongue. ‘There will be no cure for the evil till the 
Lords, who are less amenable to railway ‘‘ influence,” take up the 
matter and refuse to consider any bills proposed by companies 
which run trains without hand-rails and foot-boards. 


The Copenhagen correspondent of the Times thinks Europe will 
soon be divided into three empires, the Latin, Teutonic, and Slavon, 
whereupon “ A Student” points out that Dr. Cumming in his book 
upon prophecy declares that the tripartite division of Europe is the 
next event he anticipates. The three Powers, after organizing 
themselves, are to quarrel. That is lucid, only Great Britain 
happens to be in Europe, and is not included among the Powers. 
Of all interpretations of prophecy that which was most uniform and 
widely believed was the one which assigned to the Court of Direc- 
tors the position of “‘ Kings of the East.” The Directors ended, 
but editions containing the prediction are still read with the fullest 
credence, and nobody has yet invented a substitute for the great 
corporation. 


We publish in another column an account of the donkey-show 
at Islington, which opened on Monday amidst considerable enthu- 
siasm from the costermongers. The show of their animals is un- 
expectedly good, and there is evidence of very considerable kind- 
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ness and judgment in their treatment of them. The exhibition 
neatly exhausts the list of domestic animals, as we have aiready 
had horses, cattle, pigs, dogs, and donkeys. The only suggestion 
to be offered in the way of novelty is a great show of cats,—there 
are tabbies and tortoiseshells, and grey cats and white cats, and 
Persian cats and Angora cas, cats with tails and cats without tails. 
A collection of them might attract a crowd, particularly if the 
London cats could be induced to exhibit their special faculty of 
ambling at full speed inside the area railings, with a foothold not 
two inches wide. 


The newspapers have been full for some time of complaints from 
persons annoyed by tramps sleeping in the parks. They look, it is 
said, very wretched, and are very dirty, and perform too much of 
their toilettes in public, and are the “scum” of society, and 
ought to be removed by the police. At least a dozen letters have 
appeared censuring the police for not taking them away to the 
station-houses at once. A better illustration of the selfishness of 
English respectability it would be hard to find. The ratepayers 
first allow all the casual wards to be shut up for the summer to 
gave their pockets a few farthings a year—Mr. Villiers calculates 
the expense as equal to a third of a farthing in the pound—and 
then quarrel with the poor wretches because, having no -home 
and being driven out of the streets, they sleep under the sky, dress 
where they can, and eat so little that they look “‘ wretched.” Do 
the writers of these letters suppose that the tramps like sleeping 
out, or that hard labour in a prison is the fitting punishment for 
having too little to eat? A reporter in the Daily News sent 
specially to examine the case reports that these assemblages are 
unexpectedly orderly,—but then he seems to think that people with 
less than a hundred a year have a right to exist, which is not a 
respectable prejudice. 

The Spanish Government has announced that it intends to 
restore the Chincha Islands. Admiral Pinzon was not ordered to 
take them, and but for the attempt on the life of Don Salayar 
they would be restored at once. As it is they will only be retained 
until the Peruvian Government has cleared itself of complicity in 
that incident. 


Sir Joseph Paxton writes a letter to explain the increase in the 
price of the finer kinds of fruit. He says that private gentlemen 
produce great quantities, and being ignorant of their real ex- 
penditure force a sale at prices which drive the regular market- 
gardener out of the field. The statement reads well, but its poli- 
tical economy is surely a little odd. Either the private dealers sell 
at higher rates than the market-gardeners would or they do not. 
If they do the dealer can still produce at a profit, if they do not 
they are cheapening the article to the public. The real cause of 
the preposterous price of fruit in London is the absence of markets, 
and the consequent monopoly enjoyed by the few Jews who really 
control the supply. The profits now demanded by the fruiterers, 
who are merely agents to these men, are absurd. We have known 
fine fruit selling in Essex at a sixth of the London price, and 
market-gardeners who have found it impossible to find a sale for 
their produce till they had “ come to terms” with the monopolists. 
Let any of the great London proprietors establish four or five fruit 
markets, and fruit will drop fifty per cent. in two years. 


Mr. Charles Hindley, Secretary to the Brighton Swimming Club, 
while admitting the accuracy of the account we last week gave of 
the swimming match, complains of one mistake. The “ damsels” 
who hauled up the one-legged winner in his very tight bathing 
drawers were not, he says, damsels at all, but men dressed up in 
girl’s clothes. The object of the masquerade was a little drama, in 
which drowning women were to be rescued by the members of the 
club. The explanation does not, we think, improve the matter very 
much, as the impropriety, such as it was, was the impression created 
on the spectators rather than on the minds of the people in the 
boat. The amphibious people who attend the machines do not 
‘‘ mind” anything much, but the habit of not minding is just the 
one we do not wish to see spread. 


A census just taken by the Italian Government gives the popula- 
tion of their territories at 21,777,334 souls, the fifth population in 
Europe. If all Italy were united the population would be 27,000,000, 
which if taxed up to the French level would have a revenue of 
70,000,0007. 

The annual report of the Directors of Convict Prisons for 1863 
is too long and too full of facts for condensation, but the following 
appear to be the principal points of interest :—The number of ad- 
missions under sentences of penal servitude was 2,848, of whom 
only 471 were sentenced for more than seven years, and 1,318 for 








less than four years. ‘‘ Out of a total number of 16,780 men set 
at liberty during the 10 years ending the 31st of December, 1863, 
727 were re-convicted or had their licences revoked during the year 
1863, being a per-centage of 4-39. Of female convicts 2,225 have 
been set at large, and 142 were received back into prison during the 
year, being 6-38 per cent.” The directors report that the number 
of re-convictions of females is increasing rapidly owing to short 
sentences, that arson has increased three hundred per cent., that 
sixty per cent. of all sentences are for larceny, arson, and military 
crime. ‘They report that the dietary has been reduced, the beds 
made harder, and the solitary system made much more severe by 
bolting up the cell-doors during the whole nine months, and keep- 
ing prisoners by themselves while taught. This punishment is now 
made terribly severe, and it seems doubtful whether, if inflicted at 
the end instead of the beginning of a sentence, it might not have a 
distinct effect upon recommitments. ‘ We have issued,” they say, 
‘“‘a stringent notice, approved by the Secretary of State, on the 
subject of convicts changing their religion in prison, which 
had grown into an abuse, and we believe it has had a beneficial 
effect.” 


Mr. George Irwin, of Serpentine Avenue, Dublin, writes to the 
Daily Telegraph to offer a solution of the Waterloo Bridge 
mystery. He says that there is strong reason to suspect that the 
mutilated limbs found in the carpet bag were those of Mr. R——, 
a Tasmanian of some property and respectable position, who came 
over to England about the time in question, sold 1,400/. worth of 
Tasmanian bonds, went to lodge with a Jew named W——,a 
returned convict who lived close to Waterloo Bridge, and was 
never heard of again. He wasa man of eccentric and penurious 
habits, and known to scarcely any one in London. The Jew W—— 
also disappeared about the same time. Mr. Irwin offers to give 
the names of all parties represented by initials to any one conduct- 
ing a proper investigation into the matter. By publishing the 
story in its present form, however, Mr. Irwin has done quite 
enough to put W—— on his guard. It would certainly have been 
better to have given the police the opportunity of making inquiries 
without exciting suspicion. 


The Royal Insurance Company held its annual meeting on the 
5th inst., when it was announced that the profits last year 
amounted to 83,545/., out of which it was proposed to declare a 
dividend of 7s. per share. The Directors’ report also stated that 
a larger business was done in 1863 than during any former year, 
the income from fire premiums having figured for 341,6681. ; 
new life assurances, 752,546/.; and duties paid to Government, 
12,9731. 


The list of applications for shares in the Peninsular, West India, 
and Southern Bank closes for London on Wednesday next, August 
17; for the country, August 18; and for the Continent, on Mon- 
day, August 22, Shares are quoted at 2 to 2} p.m. 


The minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England remains 
at eight per cent. The stock of bullion at that establishment is 
further reduced, the amount held being 12,609,925/. 


On Saturday last Consols closed at 89} for money, and 894, 3, 
for account. Yesterday they left off at the following quotations :— 
For money, 893, }; for account, 894, 2. 





Tne following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, August 5. Friday, Aug. 12, 
Greek oun oe oe 23§ “ 23; 

Do. Coupons .« oo ee ee a _ ae _ 
Mexican = oe oe ee oe oe 28 oe 28 
Spanish Passive «+ eo ee oe oe 29 o 30. 

Do. Certificates oe oe ee ee ll ee 12 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. aa oo oe 72 oe 72 

” . ae 69 it 693 
»  Consolidés.. oe _ oe we 49: - 50 


The leading British Railways yesterday and on Friday week 
left off at the annexed prices :— 


Friday, Auguczi 5. Friday, Aug. 12. 
Caledonian .. oe oe oe ee oe 125 ao 126 
Great Eastern oo ee oe oo oe 473 ee a 


Great — 
Great Western... .. os oe oe oe 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - ee oe 120 o 120} 
London and Brighton .. oe oe oe o 106 
London and North-Western ee 117 


ee ee 117 
London and South-Western os es oa 99 ea 98 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe o« ssf ee 
Midland oe ee oe oo ee ee 138, »« 138 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee on 110 -— 108; 
Do. York oe oa oe ae 97 oo 95 
West Midand, Oxford .. oa oo o« 43 oa 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
es 

_ LORD PALMERSTON AT BRADFORD. 
HE incidents of Lord Palmerston’s visit to Bradford illus- 
trate with curious accuracy the political position of the 
Premier. The day was kept as a general holiday, the towns- 
men received him with hearty cheering, his hosts presented 
him with an address full of delicate flattery, the dinner was 
attended by all the local notabilities, and the Premier seems 
to have felt thet he was received with honours only less than 


those accorded to royalty. The weather was propitious, the} p 


guests were in fair good humour, the Premier himself never 
looked more perfectly the green old man all England still be- 
lieves him to be, everything inside and out went off amidst 
smiles and congratulations. A stranger watching the scene 
would have declared Lord Palmerston’s popularity unim- 
paired, his power as evident as that of his greatest predeces- 
sors in office, his hold over the affections of the people dis- 
tinct and strong. Beneath all this smoothness, however, an 
under-current of discontent ran deep and strong, the concerted 
pieces of flattery were marred by a low growl of dissatisfac- 
tion,—the roar, as it were, of a crowd outside sounding under 
and through all these high notes of acclaim, and almost 
alarming the performers out of their parts. Before his arrival 
the working men of Bradford had resolved to take no part 
in the reception, to retire en masse as one section of them pro- 
posed, or to receive him in solemn silence as the majority agreed. 
The first idea was impracticable in the face of natural human 
curiosity ; the second could not be carried out, for the strangers 
drowned the natives, and their cheers made silence seem a 
useless self-restraint. The presence of the old man, too, who 
once held up so well the English banner when it seemed 
about to trail, exercised its usual influence, and of those who 
agreed to the resolution one-half at least broke through it when 
the moment arrived. The feeling which had produced it, how- 
ever, survived his departure as it had preceded his arrival, 
and the mass of the people of Bradford remained throughout 
all the ceremonial dissatisfied with the guest they seemed so 
cordially to receive. The hosts themselves felt fettered. 
They tried to be complimentary, tried hard, but all they could 
get out of their hearts was thankfulness that peace had been 
preserved—which was not Lord Palmerston’s fault—and a 
congratulation upon the undoubted fact that his Lordship bore 
his years with unusual ease. This laudation of age, the in- 
variable mark of political weakness and want of courage, the 
sign that a nation is looking back on the past instead of 
forward to the future, is now universal in England, and 
the Bradford citizens put the usual formula into words of 
unusual fitness. But the speakers could not even after dinner 
quite fall in with the apparent mood of the hour. Mr. 
Wickham indeed was entirely pleased, for was not the welcome 
of Lord Palmerston full condonation of the steady support he 
had given to the Premier’s policy? but Mr. Forster warned 
his leader that the cheering did not prove that the unrepre- 
sented had forgotten their grudge, and Sir Francis Crossley 
with vitriolic point asked him to tell Mr. Gladstone that “his 
speech on Reform was not so great a mistake as he had 
thought.”” The occasion was not perhaps the most appro- 
priate for a lecture, however short or mildly worded, but that 
fact only strengthens its meaning. Mr. Forster and Sir F. 
Crossley are just the men to perceive the limits their situa- 
tion imposed, and the slight infraction made on those limits 
testifies to the strength of the discontent which on such 
an occasion must have vent, or make them feel as if they were 
guilty of political hypocrisy. 

The attitude of the town of Bradford is precisely that of 
all true Liberals throughout England. On the whole, they 
accept Lord Palmerston even with demonstrations of applause. 
He is the last of a great school of statesmen whom on points 
the nation likes better than the new school, of the men who 
have made of politics their sole profession, who lived through 
the great struggle between freedom and its most deadly 
enemy, the Cwsarism to which Democracy often tends, who 
have raised the name of England high, and who would still 
endure any sacrifice—except a quarrel with the Court— 
rather than that name should be besmirched. They feel, too, 
like all other men, the charm of the Premier’s bearing, the 
pleasantness of seeing a statesman of eighty laugh down 
political antagonists and jest away serious remonstrance. 
They are amenable, over amenable, to the influence of that 
strong good sense, that total absence of prejudice or crotchetti- 
ness or doctrinaire fixity of ideas which we take to be Lord 
Palmerston’s highest intellectual claim, and which while the 


they recognize that he above all other men of his political 
rank, perhaps alone among men so old, really understands 
Englishmen, really sympathizes with those vague wants and 
thoughts and desires which far more than principles impel 
great nations to movement. They are willing for all theag 
things that he should be at the top, willing to give him 
cheers as it were in spite of themselves, willing to welcome 
and honour, and even, when that is possible, flatter the strong 
old Sadducee who tells his audience so frankly that the secret of 
living is not to care too much, that * anxiety is light to those 
who believe they are doing their duty to the best of their 
ower.” But they do not forget that they are Liberals, and 
that the man they are following is a Tory, who evades every 
Liberal demand, retards every Liberal project, jauntily 
laughs down every Liberal remonstrance, and the recolleg- 
tion every now and then makes them a little bitter, 
The rank and file remember that during a reign which 
will in one more year be of unprecedented length, nothing 
has been done to admit them within the pale of the 
constitution, that pledge after pledge has been broken, that 
the driver has always stopped the locomotive whenever he 
could aver that the carriages were not pressing behind. The 
leaders remember how a Liberal Premier told Mr. Cobden not 
to go beyond his last, for though he might frame a commer- 
cial treaty politics were out of a mere manufacturer’s sphere, 
how he has filled his Cabinet time and again with dukes and 
clerks, how steadily he has maintained the claim of a class to 
monopolize administration. They bear with these things 
even when angry, just as the workmen of Bradford cheered 
after passing a vote of silence; but the annoyance exists under 
all the outward approval, and they sign the address which 
condemns the favourite even when they give way to the remark 
that it would be inhospitable to present it. Lord Palmerston 
is always, and as Premier always has been, in the position he 
occupied at Bradford,—guarded, and fenced, and bucklered in 

by something which is not his own popularity. Either he is 
necessary, or he is a guest, or he is a bond of union among 
other men, or he is the only compromise available, or he is 
too old for aught but respect to be decent, and so Liberals 
accept him with a reserve, a half silence from the mass, an 

irresistible tendency to lecture in the chiefs. 

Lord Palmerston seems to have felt the cold current amidst 
all the balmy breezes, for as usual when he scents opposition 

he was gracious in the extreme. He does not often con- 

descend to pour out such mellifluous compliments, to identify 
himself so completely with manufacturing interests, to declare 

a day of local welcome the “‘ brightest among the annals of 

his life.” That it was all done with infinite tact is only to 
say it was done by Lord Palmerston, but it might not have 

been done so heartily had there been nothing to smooth away. 

Bradford is proud, egregiously proud of its brimming pros- 

perity, and the statements that their progress had only 

begun, that capacious as the halls of the Exchange might be 

a “larger, ampler, more capacious’’ building would still be 

needed, that they were ‘‘contributing immensely tothestrength 

and wealth of that country of which they formed so distin- 

guished a portion,” went straight home to the citizens’ heart. 

Made by a lecturer they would have been laughed at as “‘ bun- 

combe,” made by a Premier they gave to the secret thought 

of every townsman a gratifying reality. If he had.only added 

that Bradford had surpassed Leeds, he would, we verily be- 

lieve, have been forgiven everything on the spot, have marched 

home with a workman’s guard of honour round him, for these 

Northern towns, to their honourbe itspoken, are as fullof rivalry 

as ever were Italian cities during the middle ages. The body 

of the speech was of the same kind, a defence of free trade, 

which Bradford—having sucked the marrow of the French 

treaty—loves, put with really admirable colloquial force. It 

would be difficult to find a better illustration of the homely 

sort than that in which Lord Palmerston described the feel- 

ing of a protected trade suddenly exposed to the risk of com- 

petition. “Every class which is protected puts on its night-cap 

and goes to sleep, and it requires that which the school-boys 

call cold pig, the application of competition, to stimulate the 

energies of the man, and make him bestir himself and improve 

the calling to which he has devoted his mind and capital.” 

“Cold pig!” that is exactly the sensation of the paper- 

makers of to-day. Nor would it be easy for the best orator 

in the House to analyze the cause of the Continental dread of 

British manufactures or the absurdity of reciprocity in two 

happier sentences than these :—“ ‘There is no greater cause of 

error in reasoning than the misapplication of terms,—they say, 

especially in Germany, if we let in English commodities upon 

a low duty and with difficulty we shall be inundated by 
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an inundation of water is, and that the same evil effects would 
arise from the admission of English commodities that would 
happen from the breaking of one of the great dykes. They 
totally forget that we are much too sensible to make them a 
present of what we have been making—that we only send 
eur commodities abroad as an exchange for an equal value to 
be received here.” Reciprocity, the removal of duties by 
England on condition that France would remove hers, 
“ig very much as if two men had shackles on their legs, 
and one was to say to the other, ‘Now, if you will take 
off your shackles I will take off mine, but not otherwise.’” 
It is perfect all that, only it is just a little odd to hear it all 
from Lord Palmerston, and see the reflected glory of free 
trade poured over him at Bradford, and remember that 
throughout the struggle he was the strenuous advocate of a 
fixed duty, that free trade owes him nothing except the sup- 
port of a project of impossible compromise suggested by 
another man. ‘The speech was, like the reception, externally 
all brightness and pleasantness and geniality, but with a 
vein of artificiality, a trace as of a flaw suddenly concealed 
running through it all. There, as all over England, the 
Liberals are ready to crown Lord Palmerston with flowers, 
but in the chaplet the amaranth is the only one not needing 
te be improved by art. 


THE RECENT STATE TRIAL IN FRANCE. 

T is very hard indeed for Liberals to be just to the Emperor 
of the French. There is something so cynical in his 
contempt for freedom, so insolent in his persecution of opinion, 
that they are tempted occasionally to rank him with the old 
despots, to pronounce his action, in spite of the many proofs 
he has given of statesmanlike self-restraint, simply silly. How, 
fer instance, explain this recent trial in Paris, this persecution 
of thirteen gentlemen for issuing circulars calling on the 
electors to do that which his own constitution provides that 
they shall do, namely, elect the men they approve as their 
representatives in the Legislature? It seems almost an act of 
wantonness, a freak of power such as only Orientals attempt, 
and the majority of Englishmen lay down the account of the 
trial with a sigh of bewilderment, an open confession that the 
Emperor’s policy is beyond their comprehension. M. Garnier 
Pagés and twelve other gentlemen meet together to prepare a 
circular to the provinces advising the electors whom to elect, or 
rather teaching them the principles on which to vote, and the 
police disperse the assembly, seize the papers of all who attend 
it, and then prosecute thirteen men for breaking the law 
which prohibits the association of more than twenty. A grand 
trial is held, the defendants utter speeches which appar- 
ently injure Government far more than their circulars 
could do, after a, most damaging exposure the judge 
inflicts a fine of 207. each, and behold a “triumph for 
authority.” The proceeding seems like a piece of tyrannical 
folly, yet we greatly fear it has a meaning, —is in strict aecord- 
ance with the theory as well as the necessities of 
the Imperial Government. It is always a mistake to 
ascribe to one’s adversaries opinions they do not hold, 
and the theory of the Empire is that the Emperor 
will obey the will of the nation, but not that of any 
party within the nation. If the people spontaneously desire 
an act that act will be performed, but no party can be 
allowed to dictate to the Elect of the people, whose first mis- 
sion it is to pulverize all parties. To carry out this theory 
it is essential to prohibit any political organization which is 
strong enough, or which might become strong enough, to 
impede the free action of the executive power. Individual 
Frenchmen never resist, it is not in the national character. 
Hampdens are as impossible in France as from very different 
causes they have become in America, but the aptitude of the 
people for organization makes them still most formidable 
opponents. Any society with an idea to promulgate affiliates 
to itself other societies which obey the centre with a submis- 
sivyeness unknown to any less logical race, and an association 
thus formed is capable of all that audacity in which the 
individual Frenchman is so wanting. The Empire is therefore 
eompelled by the very theory of its existence to put down 
the first appearance of organization, however harmless or 
however apparently legal. Each elector left to himself will 
obey, or at least not resist, the ‘‘ guidance” of the central 
authority, but once encouraged by the sense of organization, 
of organization logically complete, of organization logically 
complete and with a centre at Paris, each elector becomes 
@ hero, and a “party” in the French official imperial 
sense is at once revived. ‘The Emperor crushes all such 
parties, whether they assume the form of secret societies 
which are sent to Cayenne, or episcopal synods which 





are menaced with the Council of State, or masonic so- 
cieties which are crushed by adoption into the Napoleonic 
system, or societies of St. Vincent de Paul which ara 
closed by gendarmerie, or electoral committees like that of 
M. Garnier Pagés which are prosecuted before dependent 
tribunals. All must be pulverized, for if one is left existing 
that one might in the end produce a majority in the Chamber 
hostile to Bonapartism, and the Empire might once again be 
face to face with a ‘ party ”’ strong as itself, and so see 
arise once more that conflict between the Executive and 
the Legislature which for seventy-five years has been the 
problem of France. The Emperor will none of it; whether 
thirteen or thirty no such organization can be allowed to 
exist. We are bound to add that though the letter of the 
law was with the French Opposition the spirit of the law was 
not. A Ribbon Society in Ireland might as well plead its 
weakness in numbers because only the regulating committee 
lived in Dublin. M. Garnier Pagés had but twelve col- 
leagues, but so vivid is the intelligence of Frenchmen, so 
electric the communication of sentiments, so perfect the habit 
of discipline, that in a few weeks the committee would have 
been a mother committee, the provinces covered with sub- 
committees, the president master of a machinery powerful 
and sensitive as the nerves in the body stretching through 
every limb of France. In that country only a rope is needed 
to ensure a queue. The law was intended to repress associa- 
tions, not merely associations with their members all residing 
on one spot, and the Court hardly stretched its interpretation, 
did not at all stretch its meaning, when it pronounced the 
accused guilty, and inflicted the fine which condemned the 
offence without greatly injuring the offenders. The affair, as it 
strikes us, is no bétise, scarcely even an imprudence, for though 
Parisians may call the decision illegal they will not organize 
in despite of it, and without organization Frenchmen are 
comparatively powerless. 

The sentence is the logical outcome, the natural, almost 
inevitable, result of the Imperial system, and it is because it 
is such, because Cesarism, like despotism, is a groove any 
divergence from which means overturn, that we expect its 
ultimate fall. The Government of France as at present 
organized to exist at all must exist alone, as the sole organi- 
zation in the land, for any other would give strength to its 
dreaded rival public opinion. It must suppress the press, or the 
press would give opinion arms; putdown association, or associa- 
tion would give it organization; discredit independent emi- 
nence, wheth@in politics, or religion, or society, because every 
eminent freeman may one day serve as astandard. There must 
be no press to declare for ‘‘ the bill, the whole bill,” or formation 
of a League, or even cry among the people of “ Wilkes and 
Liberty !” for any one of these things might make opinion con- 
crete and therefore powerful. The Government must do all and 
be all, spread information lest it should be erroneous, dictate 
elections lest the wrong men should be seated, monopolize 
charity lest the charitable should one day become an antagonist 
force. Merely to keep people down as the olddespots did will not 
suffice, for Caesarism is intelligent, understands the nineteenth 
century, recognizes that it has to deal with a new and gigantic 
power. An Augustus might ask the number of a satirist’s 
legions, or Frederick smile at lampoons which did not violate 
the compact ‘‘ My people say what they like, I do as I like;”’ 
but Napoleon must coerce something much more impalpable 
than human beings, and just as powerful, their collective 
opinion. He cannot crush it with bayonets a»y more than 
he could squeeze water with iron, but he can divide it, 
—can, he thinks, prevent the little rills which do him no 
harm from uniting into the stream which might sweep 
him away. This is what he is steadily striving to do, this 
the object upon which his Government never sleeps. Where- 
ever discussion seems likely to organize itself into opinion 
there the Government interferes, shutting up the great 
charitable societies, imposing silence on the Conseils-Généraux, 
refusing electors the right to listen to their candidates, 
punishing candidates for addressing electors in any organized 
way, prohibiting strikes, filling the social meetings of work- 
men with spies in whose presence the freedom which begets 
opinion becomes impossible. It must be owned that the 
work is thoroughly done, that few chinks are left open to the 
water, that the engineer being scientific much danger is avoided 
by that carefully arranged over-spill the discussion in the 
Corps Législatif. The minute and patient watchfulness, the 
fierce energy of assault whenever a new chink is descried, the 
sustained aud exhausting pressure applied to the water-gate, 
these things, which excite in some minds such wonder seem to 
us all proofs of ability, evidence that if the evil work can be 





done, if the advance of the fertilizing flood can be restrained, 
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here is the man to doit. The only question is, can it be 
done ?—and it is the one on which the future of civilization 
depends. If it can, if one man however able can arrest the 
march of society, then historic philosophy has no meaning, 
and democracy is not inevitable, and the South may succeed, and 
all that the world has produced of great, or original, or noble, 
has for three hundred years wasted itselfin vain. Meanwhile 
one thing at least is certain, never did man stop up every 
chink so ably, never was flood should it burst from over- 
compression so certain to be destructive. 


THE O'CONNELL DEMONSTRATION. 
RE is to our minds something almost impressive in 





the accounts of the Dublin procession in honour of 


O’Connell. Englishmen always turn with a sensation of dis- 
gust from accounts of Irish ceremonial, and very often they 
are as right as they are discourteous. Incompleteness is the 
characteristic of the Celt as completeness is of the Saxon, and 
the mixture of tawdriness and squalor, bright colour and 
wretched rags, magnates in uniform and paupers in frieze, 
brilliant eloquence and rubbishy declamation which make 
up an Irish demonstration, will never be tolerable to a people 
who least of all nations understand the Orientalism with 
which the true Milesian is so deeply tinged. On this occa- 
sion, however, the imagination, which in Ireland asin Asia 
so often does duty for the heart, was honestly touched, the 
people gave themselves up to their own ideas, and every inci- 
dent was marked by a genius utterly alien indeed from our 
own, perhaps inferior in type, certainly inferior in result, but 
none the less real and worthy of respect. The middle-class 
Englishman who despises it despises also the poet who can 
only sing songs which stir millions for generations, but who 
has no capacity for making a fortune or even perhaps earning 
his daily bread. The banners were we dare say tawdry 
enough, Irishmen are pretty sure to concentrate themselves on 
the device and leave the streamers ragged, just as Englishmen 
are sure to have their silk all perfect and their devices grotes- 
que ;-but imagine an English crowd adhering in that way to 
a central idea, and that idea a memory of the past! In the 
long procession which took two hours in passing each 
point, and must have numbered therefore two hundred 
thousand persons, thousands of disconnected minds had been 
at work, yet there was not a device, or a banner, or a scarf 
which did not strive to recall a lost nationality. Always that 
green colour, always that sad Hibernia—the fi which runs 
through all Irish sculpture, and poetry, and @ficature, as if 
the very soul of the wittiest race in Europe had been steeped 
in melancholy,—always the harp, and the crown, and the 
emblems telling of a time which never existed, but which 
lives in the popular imagination as if it had but just passed 
away. Thesymbols were present on the trades’ banners, on the 
flags of the societies, even on the grotesque ensign the Adam 
and Eve with which the Dublin tailors, by a bull only [rish- 
men could have devised, indicate their trade. Imagine an 
appeal to the traditions of Essex or Suffolk ploughmen or 
artizans! Only in Ireland of the three kingdoms would a 
procession so full of symbols have been appreciated, only in 
Ireland could that strange air of sad memory have been thrown 
over a great popular demonstration, only in Ireland would 
men have found measures to march to like ‘Let Erin remember 
the days of old.” It is all very unpractical, and visionary, 
and “disheartening” to men who think that life ought to 
be a struggle instead of a regret, but if it had occurred any- 
where else, in Switzerland or Italy, Englishmen would 
have recognized that there was poetry in the scene, quick 
sympathy, warm imagination, capacity for realizing abstract 
ideas among the people who devised it. Those qualities are 
not quite so useful perhaps as calmness, and judgment, and 
industry, but after all Attica is an ideal as well as Man- 
chester. The object of English Liberals should be to give 
the Irish free scope for the qualities they do possess, to use 
the great addition they make to the intellectual resources of 
the Empire, not to exclaim hopelessly that such qualities are 
naught only because they are not their own. The hearty 
conciliation of Ireland, the absorption of the island into the 
Empire as Scotland has been absorbed, the creation of a unity 
so cordial that there should be but one Britain, north, west, 
and south, would be worth all our conquests, and it can never 
be achieved, never even hoped for, till Englishmen understand 
not this or that Irish demonstration, but the nature which 
makes such demonstrations possible. The expectation which 
now retards all liberal action for Ireland, that of the empty- 
ing and re-peopling of the island, is we believe mere delu- 
sion. We cannot forget that we once reduced her native 


advance again unchanged and unchangeable. Even if it 
were not, if it were conceivable that Ireland should ong 
day be filled up with Scotchmen, we should have gained 
in temporary political ease, only to lose indefinitely in all that 
variety which makes up political strength. 


of course differ very widely. O’Connell has, however, now been 
dead long enough for a fair estimate to be formed of hig 
merits and his life, and Englishmen are after their wont 
slowly beginning to shed bit by bit their old opinion of hig 
career. Unscrupulous he certainly was, for the Orientalism 
of his countrymen, the inability to perceive as well as to 
speak the exact truth, from which the Saxon is, often from 
sheer dulness, unable to depart, was of course most con 
spicuous in their representative man. Agitator he certainly 
was, but it hardly lies in the mouth of the men who carried 
the Reform Bill and the repeal of the Corn Laws to pronounces’ 
agitation ina good cause a crime. Hostile to the empire he 
certainly was, but he was a Roman Catholic man of genius 
bred under the old penal laws, and we who believe that the 
French Opposition have a right not only of agitation but of 
revolt for freedom, cannot honestly condemn the man who’ 
hated a power which placed every native Irishman under die 
abilities, which barred up every career, doomed every man with 
ambition to insignificance, refused even the one right Napo- 
leon concedes—a right to a voice in deciding the amount of 
property to be surrendered to the State. O'Connell faced us 
fairly, by action carefully restrained within the limits of thé 
law carried a legislative measure by a use of the right of 
meeting granted to every opponent of the Corn Laws, by an 
organization not so dangerous as that which in 1831 made of 
every open space near Birmingham a nightly drilling-ground, 
Possessed of almost royal authority over six millions of his 
countrymen, taunted and assailed every week by the domi~ 
nant two millions, refused a voice in Parliament, refused the 
career open to every Irishman who happened also to be a 
Protestant, he carried Catholic Emancipation without revolt 
and without bloodshed, and in so doing added all the poten- 
tialities of usefulness existing in six million brains to 
the Imperial strength. It was a grand service done to 
England as well as Ireland, a heavy crime 

from the conscience, not of Ireland but Great Britain, 

and if we have not the self-restraint to ive the 
truth, so much the more credit to the that after 
the man who secured them justice has been absent 
seventeen years they can still meet by scores of thousands to 
keep his memory green. We English are not playing that part, 
never shall play that part, towards the framer of our Eman- 
cipation Act,—the Reform Bill of 1831. No reasonable 

Englishman now doubts that Emancipation was an act of 
justice, and for a nation to repay the man who secured that 
justice with gratitude, even with exaggerated gratitude, is 
surely no sign of want of national heart. Do we blame 

Neapolitans because they almost canonize Garibaldi? and 

why is not kindliness as fair to our poor countrymen of the 

West,—for the Irish are countrymen just as much as the 
Seotch,—as to the race equally Southern, equally Catholic, 

equally Oriental, who prepare similar demonstrations in 

Southern Italy? We appreciate the podesta who heads a 

procession in honour of Garibaldi, why sneer at MacSwiney, 

because he similarly honours a man who did for his a 

as much, and who can make to himself individually no 

return? Is it because MacSwiney sounds to Jones and 

Smith and Higgs a comically common-place name? 

With the later part of O’Connell’s life wo have of 

course no sympathy. Repeal is not an act of justice 

but only a mischievous delusion, an effort to degrade Ireland 

from a component and equal part of a great empire either 
into the mere dependency she was till Castlereagh ter- 

minated her humiliation, or a poverty-stricken and powerless 

republic. While her rights are preserved, while her share of 

representation is equal and her sons promoted indifferently 

with Scotchmen and Englishmen, while one Irishman can 

be Premier and another Viceroy of India, Ireland has no 
more right of revolt than Wales, or Cornwall, or Lincolnshire, 

and the right of every nation to exist would justify almost 

any measure of repression. But it is just a little odd that. 
the men who so savagely censure O’Connell for advising 

Repeal by moral force are those who justify Mr. Davis in 

securing Repeal by arms. Is slavery the higher law which 

hallows every act undertaken in its defence? O’Connell dis- 

tinctly believed that the divergence between the two islands, 

the difference of race, creed, and aspirations, of history and of 

sympathies, of manners and of necessities, rendered a genuine 





population to less than a million and a half only to see it 


unity hopeless, and he drew the corollary that for the weaker 


On the object of the demonstration English opinions will 
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separation was the alternative. That separation he strove | Trevor has decidedly the best of the argument. Of the two 


to secure by moral force, by the machinery which, it having 
already secured emancipation, he looked upon as irresistibic. 
He was, we believe, utterly in the wrong, wrong in his 
avowed object, which was independence, wrong in his secret 
object, which was we fear union with France, wrong 
in-his choice of machinery, most wrong of all in believing 
that it was possible for an English Ministry to consent to 
his plans. But Ireland, which suffers from all the differ- 
enees he so keenly perceived, from that haughty want of 
a iation we display towards all whom we do not compre- 
hend, may well be forgiven for honouring the man who sug- 
an unwise course out of abounding love for her, who 
holding in the Imperial Legislature the balance of power 
was willing to sacrifice a position such as no Irish Catholic 
ever attained in order to secure, as he thought, the future of 
the'people who believed that having secured them justice he 
could win for them Utopia. He failed, as he deserved in such 
a cause to fail, but to our minds the fact most creditable to the 
people of Ireland in all this demonstration is that O’Connell 
ving once manifestly, egregiously, ridiculously failed, they 
have forgotten the grievous failure to remember only the grand 
success. When we are assympathetic toour great men, place 
Cromwell by the side of Elizabeth, the man who won the Re- 
form Bill by the side of the man who won Waterloo, we shall 
have earned a new claim to the admiration of the world. And 
when we do we doubt not we shall feel the American sneer at 
our admiration for such doubtful excellence, as Irishmen feel 
now our sneers at their appreciation of O’Connell. 


TAX-GATHERING IN HIGH PLACES. 
T is certainly a beneficent arrangement that just as Parlia- 
ment closes gooseberies come in. We do not so much 
allude to the pleasant fruit which the barrow-men are now 
offering in such profusion in every street, as to those wonder- 
ful stories with which able editors at this vacant season fill 
their columns, and which may as a class very fairly be named 
after that one famous story of the gigantic gooseberry which 
is the type and origin of them all. Indeed the term may be 
used in a very much larger sense, and include every topic 
which the daily papers introduce to our notice at this period 
of the year at a length rather excessive fur its real import- 
ance. In this sense poor Mr. Trevor, the Controller of the 
Legacy Duties, may be regarded as a gooseberry. No doubt 
he and his duties will be all the better for a little candid 
criticism, but one cannot help seeing that the concen- 
trated fire of comment to which he is just now exposed 
is due rather to the quietness of the time than to any 
peculiar immediate wickedness of his own. What would 
be interesting would be to know who selects grievances 
for our great daily contemporary, for he certainly per- 
forms that responsible duty very admirably. When the fiat 
has gone forth from an august quarter that a gooseberry 
is wanted, are the communications of “‘ Vindex” and “ Pater- 
familias” and “Cato,” really examined and weighed one against 
the other, or does some high intelligence suggest the subject 
which needs criticism, and write that first incisive letter 
which is the sure provocative of fifty more, and a perfect peg 
for two or throe brilliant “editorials?” But these probably 
are things which no man will ever know. They are the 
mysteries of the Times—a secret of a particular management, 
and not the common property of journalism. But while we 
speculate curiously, not to say profanely, on the origin of this 
topic of the week, let us not forget to be grateful for it. The 
man or the newspaper who in August starts a really fine 
gooseberry—that is to say, a subject that is really worth 
discussing, and not worse suited to this month than to any other, 
18 a public benefactor. When once the theme is announced 
everybody profits by it. There is no copyright as yet in such 
matters, and the Times cannot sue even its daily contem- 
— for pirating the design. - So protesting that it is very 
on Mr. Trevor, and that we do not see why hislong vacation 
should be spoiled more than any other man’s, we shall console 
ourselves with the reflection that criticism will probably do 
him a great deal of good, and that he would not have been 
selected for it if he had not wanted it, though doubtless there 
are many other people who want it just as much. And having 
thus done all that is required by the most scrupulous regard 
for private feelings, we shall proceed freely to discuss what is 
really a question of genuine public interest. 

With respect to the particular complaints made against the 
system. of levying the legacy duty, it is doubtful whether many 
of them would stand investigation. It isto be remembered 

t we have only heard one side, and that in the one case— 
that of Mr. Philips—in which we have heard both, Mr. 
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duties demanded from Mr. Philips one became due in 1860 
and the other in 1863, and as this is only the year of grace 
1864 we do not see that he has much reason to complain of 
having old matters raked up against him. If there were the 
most stringent statute of limitations in the world, it could 
not possibly begin to run till the duty became payable, and 
it is by no means true that all legacy duty is payable at the 
date of the testator’s death. Puta very simple case. A man 
leaves a legacy to his sister for life, and after her death to his 
own son. The duty on the son’s reversion does not become 
payable till the sister’s death, and she may live twenty or 
thirty years after her brother. How is the Crown to know 
when she dies? People are so accustomed to be duaned by 
their creditors, that it has become a popular notion that it is 
a creditor’s business to ask for his money; but that is by no 
means the theory of the law, which considers it to be the duty 
of the debtor to pay his debts without being asked for 
them. Clearly in the case put the testator’s son ought to pay 
the duty when his aunt dies and he receives his money. Pr - 
bably he never gives the matter a thought,—but whose fault 
is that? The Crown knows nothing about the aunt’s death, 
aud therefore cannot ask for the duty; nor is it possible for 
the Crown to keep a look-out for the death of all the 
people in these kingdoms who have a life-interest in a 
legacy. And certainly so long as the recipient of the 
legacy lives there can be no hardship in his having to 
pay. The case of executors does, however, deserve some 
consideration. For let us suppose the reversioner of the 
legacy to die without paying the duty, we imagine that his 
executors would remain liable for it for ever, although they 
had distributed his assets. It is certainly a grievance if an 
executor who never knew and had no means of knowing that 
the duty was owing has to pay it out of his own pocket years 
after he has parted with the testator’s property. We believe 
cases similar in their nature to this imaginary one are by no 
means uncommon, and certainly it would seem that where the 
duty cannot be exacted from those who have had the béhefit of 
the legacy it ought not to be exacted at all. There might be some 
difficulty about framing a statute of limitations which would 
be just as between the Crown and its debtors, but it certainly 
is not insuperable. The old theory that the Sovereign is so 
occupied with public business that he cannot be expected to be 
prompt in demanding his rights had some reason in it in old 
times, when. he collected his revenue,—rents and feudal 
dues,—and spent it as he pleased. But ever since the first 
Appropriation Bill it has been an absurd anachronism. 
Horrible as it would be to infringe on the maxim that the 
Crown can do no wrong by attributing ‘‘/aches” to it,—a 
proceeding which would probably make Sir William Black- 
stone turn in his grave,—we may perhaps attribute that 
mysterious Norman noun-substantive to Mr. Trevor without 
quite destroying the Constitution. The Crown has long since 
submitted to a Statute of Limitations in — of lands, and 
though no doubt landowners have a prior claim on a British 
House of Commons, something ought sooner or later to be done 
for mere money debtors. But just as in the case of lands the 
Crown is allowed sixty years where ordinary people have 
but twenty, so we think it would probably be necessary to 
give it more than six, within which it might insist on pecu- 
niary claims. 

What, however, especially annoys people is the darkness in 
which the whole system of our taxation is enveloped. We 
have heard of a young gentleman just called to the bar who, 
having entered his chambers at the middie of a quarter, found 
himself called on to pay inhabited house-duty for the whole of 
it, on the ground that the Crown could not condescend to 
divide the quarter. Having a good deal of time on his hands, 
and regarding it as a wholesome professional exercise, he 
determined on investigating the legality of this demand. We 
have reason to believe that he did not persevere. No one who 
has not meddled with the subject has the faintest conception 
of the hugger-mugger in which the whole thing is involved. 
You are referred back from statute to statute in an endless 
way, like the nursery story of the House that Jack built, and 
there are innumerable pit-falls in the shape of clauses intro- 
duced into statutes relating to subjects which have nothing to 
do with taxation. The Stamp Acts in force begin with the 
reign of William and Mary. There are summary powers 
given to the Crown of which no man knows whether they 
apply to all taxes or only to some particular tax which has 
long been repealed. Solicitors and counsel know no more 
about it than common men. There was a tradition that a 
certain solicitor in Somerset House was the one living man 
who understood the Stamp laws, but we believe that he is 
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dead now. If anything can add to the disgust one feels at 
paying money it is the feeling that one is paying in the dark, 
and at Somerset House everybody pays in the dark. If any 
reformer wants to earn the lasting gratitude of his country 
let him consolidate the revenue laws. 

But after all the main grievance of the public is the official 
temper. As Mr. Philips complains, Mr. Trevor answered 
him “in a very curt manner.” The fact is an unexpected 
demand for money is always disagreeable, and one’s first 
idea is to parley with the demandant, and just talk the 
matter over a little. Then when the mind has got used to 
the thing we recognize the fact that we owe the money and 
pay it. Probably the official on first entering office is very 
courteous and compliant; but what happens once in a legatee’s 
life happens to him every day and all day. He positively 
has not time to be explaining to everybody why he is liable, 
and besides it is not his business. Of the public a large 
proportion is stupid, and a still larger proportion, when it is 
asked for money, is angry and unreasonable. Then, again, 
some are insolent. The fact is we are rather an inso- 
lent people, and that is why we are so unpopular abroad. 
Under these circumstances is it any wonder if the official 
get misanthropic, and rolls himself up like a hedgehog 
whenever he is approached? The insolence of office is of 
course proverbial, but certainly we never knew any official in 
England who gave himself half the airs that. every policeman 
gives himself on the Continent. On the other hand, there is 
a good deal of real churlishness in our public offices, and while 
the persons who have business to transact remember that all 
Government employés are public servants, and identify them- 
selves with the public a little too much, the employés are apt 
to distinguish between the public and the individuals who 
compose the public a little too accurately. If the official be 
a big official, and really feels that he knows a deal more about 
the law of the subject than any one else, it is almost inevitable 
that he should become rather dictatorial and expect that every 
one is ta,take his word as gospel; and so the most valuable 
public servants may perhaps be really the most amenable to 
the charge of ‘‘curtness.” We have no personal knowledge 
of Mr. Trevor, but one cannot help observing that the first of 
his defenders, who writes to the Zimes under the signature of 
‘* A Working Solicitor,” in addition to the ordinary topics of 
palliation, suggests that ‘‘ possibly” the Controller of Legacy 
Duties may be of ‘‘a rather ascetic temperament.” 

In this kind of complaints, which are as old as human 
nature, there is always a deal to be said on both sides. It is 
certain that people will try to save the expense of a soli- 
citor, and expect the public officials to explain to them why 
they are to pay, and human nature being what it is, it is 
equally certain that a good many of them will be unreasonably 
troublesome. This being so, it is inevitable that officials should 
grow crusty and refuse to become public instructors. As the 
officials have the power, no doubt a little critical chastisement 
every now and then does them good. But after all we must 
recollect that in the collection of the legacy duties it is the 
Exchequer which represents the public and not the legatees. 
Legatees are a small class whose interests are opposed to that 
of the public, and every legatee who evades the duty defrauds 
the residue of the taxpayers. The champion of the public is 
Mr. Trevor. 


THE PROSPECTS OF GERMANY. 

‘}\HERE never was a political puzzle like the present posi- 

tion of Germany. It is hard enough to find out amidst 
the reports from a dozen different centres what her people are 
actually doing, but to discover what they are wishing seems 
beyond human skill. The action of the different States, of the 
great Powers, of the little Powers, of the Diet, of the princes as 
a body, of each separate prince, of the people in general, of the 
separate sections of the people, cross and recross, and inter- 
mingle and divide, until German politics resemble nothing so 
much as a problem in palmistry, in which the only points not 
settled by guesswork are those which indicate nothing. Eng- 
lishmen are not confused by the sub-questions which bewilder 
German politicians, do not care particularly whether Schleswig 
is held as a fief or admitted as a confederate State, whether 
Prussia swallows Lauenburg, giving up a bit of Silesia, or bolts 
it without compensation, whether the Diet can or cannot 
dispose of Schleswig, whether the Duke of Augusten- 
burg is “‘legitimate” or only a pretender, whether Lauen- 
burg ought or ought not to be garrisoned by Federal 
troops, whether Austria will enter the Zollverein or keep up 
her separate system of duties. The single point of interest 





opinion. It is nearly certain that the present constitution 
cannot endure, the great Powers have overridden it 99 
roughly. When Austria and Prussia advanced into Schles. 
wig in spite of a vote of the Diet, when Baron von Benst 


finally Federal troops were ordered out of a Federal fortress 
by a Prussian Commander-in-Chief, the Bund was in fact dis. 
solved. The weakness of the little States was revealed to the 
world, and it only remained to decide into what new form the 
Bund should be transmuted. Just three forms are believed to 
be possible, and it remains to be seen into which of them events 
and the Princes together will mould the *‘ Fatherland.” These 
are Unity, Duality, and the form known in Germany as the 
Triad, the absorption that is of all States into a revived Empire 
with a single Head and a central Parliament, the division 
of all States between Austria and Prussia, or the union of 
all little Powers into one with rights like those of Austrig 
and Prussia, and the same double position as a great Power and 
as a unit in the Germanic federation. 

1. The idea of unity may for the present, we think, be laid 
aside. Itisthe ultimate dream of every German, but so longas 
Austria can use conscripts drawn from twenty-seven millions 
of strangers to hold down her German provinces they will 
not be transferred to the House of Hohenzollern, and so long 
as that House is sovereign no other will reign in Germany. 
A popular movement might solve the question by dethroning 
both, but with 850,000 soldiers equipped for service, popular 
movements are to the last degree improbable. The Germans, 
moreover, know well that unity means certain war with 
France and probable war with Russia, and though they 
might in a fit of exaltation run and survive that risk, there 
is no sign as yet that they are prepared to encounter it. 
They look still as they have looked for ages to the thrones for 
guidance, and unity would not suit the thrones. 

2. The Triad. It was the belief of many Germans up toa 
very recent date that this would of the three be the immediate 
solution. Austria and Prussia they thought would neutra- 
lize one another, and the minor Powers might unite in safety, 
confident if attacked by the one of the armed help of the 
other. This prospect was indeed in principle realized when 
the Diet, in which the little Powers have a majority, began to 
pass votes independent of the two great Powers. The Dict in 
so doing acted as representative of the Triad idea, and it only 
remained by supporting its will to make that will effective. 
This the small Powers might have done, because though indi- 
vidually feeble, they govern collectively fifteen millions of 
people, and control an aggregate army of three hundred 
thousand men, all speaking one tongue, drilled on one system, 
and respecting one form of military law. We have little 
doubt that this would have been the solution of the dispute, 
but for the unexpected death of the leading man of these 
Powers, the late King of Bavaria. Our correspondent who 
writes from Munich, and who has access to means of infor- 
mation rarely enjoyed by correspondents from Germany, ex- 
plains the political effect of that loss as the dropping out 
of the keystone. Ths Government of Bavaria fell to a boy, 
and a boy trained in respect for the rights which his nephew, 
the future Emperor of Austria, must one day inherit. The 
best army and strongest administration at the disposal of the 
small Powers suddenly became paralyzed, and the scheme of 
the Triad wanting a leader and an organized physical force to 
make it real temporarily collapsed. The Saxon Government 
would like to accept the vacant position—Saxony never for- 
gets that she once was great—and the order of Baron von 
Beust to the Saxon generals to obey no Prussian summons 
until Prussia had used her bayonets shows unexpected spirit, 
but even Von Beust’s skill and courage cannot make up for 
the paralysis of Bavaria. There are but two fair-sized armies 
at the instant disposal of the Diet, and the largest of them 
encamped in the best position has escaped from their control. 
The friends of the Triad to act now must call in the aid of 
France, and German princes are most unwilling to pay the great 
price which France would demand. They may pay it with- 
out revolution, or they may risk the struggle without Bavaria, 
or the young King may display an unexpected energy, but 
short of one of those three improbable contingencies the 
division of Germany into three is most unlikely. ‘Che effort 
may be made, but Prussia and Austria would probably join to 
bring it to an end. 

3. On the whole, and with the reserve that the action of 
Austria in the matter is not quite certain, the tendency of 
German events would seem to be towards duality, the absorp- 
tion of the Northern and Protestant States into Prussia, of the 
Southern and Catholic States into the Austria dominion. This 
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audacious statesman now prominent in Germany, Herr yon 
Bismark, and it may be the one easiest of exccution. If Austria 
would but consent toit, the division might be effected without 
much fighting, for the lesser States separated as they are 
could not hope to cope with both great Powers, and the latter 
could at any moment pacify France by cessions on the Rhine. 
Even if Austria did not concur, the result might still be 
obtained if the Prussian Government had but the courage to 
draw the sword. There existsin every minor State a party 
which would welcome the annexation of the whole North to 
Prassia with a feeling of pleasure, which regards such 
annexation as the necessary prelude to unity, which is weary 
‘of seeing Germany weakened abroad by her internal divisions. 
The strength of this party is unknown, but it has been 
increaséd by the recent quarrel with England, and might well 
be strong enough to embarrass local action, to prevent the petty 
governments from appealing to France for aid. If it were 
Prussia must succeed, and the Cabinet of Vienna would have 
to decide on one of two alternatives. Either they must 
march on Berlin and face the risk of King William assuming 
the German Crown, and promising Hungarians, Venetians, 
and Poles their freedom, or they must reimburse themselves 
by seizing the southern States. It needs little knowledge of 
the House of Hapsburg to decide which of these two courses 
would find most favour in their sight; they would, as usual, 
do on compulsion that which Herr von Bismark suggests they 
should do of design. It is to this solution that all recent 
action points, the occupation of Schleswig, the seizure of 
Rendsburg, the tone of Berlin towards Hanover, the sudden 
subsidence of the Verein, the cold intimation to the Diet 
that if cannot be permitted to direct foreign policy, the 
Prussian claim to command the future German fleet. A 
shot fired by the Diet upon Prussian soldiers would com- 
pel her to take this course, and it is to this that the 
alarm of the North, the angry articles published in Han- 
over, the furious declamation constant at Frankfort also 
point. While the Diet gives way, as hitherto it has done on 
every serious point, the crisis may be averted ; but if relying 
on the support of France it should at last venture to make its 
protests real, King and Kaiser must decile whether 
Germany shall as heretofore be governed by them or by the 
long-talked-of Triad. There can be little doubt of their deci- 
sion, and as little that with their armies on the war footing, 
Russia embarrassed by Poland, and France doubtful of 
English aid, they can carry it out. 








THE MORALITY OF PLAYING FOR MONEY. 

HAT is the moral law upon the subject of gambling ? That 

wretched little Prince the Duc de Valentinois, Prince de 
Monaco, after selling the greater part of his dominions to Napo- 
leon to be tyrannized over at discretion, has sold to M. Blanc, con- 
cessionaire of Homburg, the right to establish a hell in the 
insignificant remainder. Monaco is to be a French or Italian 
Homburg, and the usual paraphernalia of tables and “ rooks,” chefs 
de cuisine and clever waiters, croupiers and pretty girls with 
short petticoats and easy manners, lorettes to tempt men to sin, 
and Jesuits to give them easy absolution, have already arrived. 
We are all agreed that the Duc de Valentinois in so prostituting 
his sovereign claimshas done a very wrong thing. We are also 
all agreed that the Pope when he grants his permission for lotteries, 
and pays priests and gendarmerie out of the produce of tickets 
giving a legal right to bet upon events regulated by chance but 
secured by the State guarantee, also does a very wrong thing. 
Finally we are all agreed that the English police when they wink 
at the abominations of ** Dixie’s Land,” and permit old Jews to take 
and young apprentices to offer odds for and against every horse 
which runs within England, to establish as it were silver hells with 
horses instead of dice, are also doing a very wrong thing. But 
outside those forms of admitted.viciousness,—the gambling sanc- 
tioned by a Prince, the betting sanctified by a Pope, and the 
little frauds of swindling grooms,—there is a spacious debatable 
land, a vast extent of territory upon which the moral law is 
held to be extremely uncertain and vague. Gambling is 
perhaps the solitary vice or habit common among civilized 
men about which there is no law, or appearance of a law, 
or opinion which may be twisted into a law in the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and upon which therefore men are compelled to construct 
some law either from natural justice, or obvious expediency, or strict 
analogy for themselves. There are among us, we believe, men 
who assert that all gambling so long as it be honest is innocent, 
that the objection is a prejudice, that if a man chooses to stake his 
fortune on the turn of a die instead of a turn of the markets that 


jis a question of wisdom or judgment, but not in the least one of 
;morals. All that morals enforce is that he shall not stake more 
than his fortune, shall not bet trusting to win, shall not play cards 
_for sums which if he lost he could not immediately pay. So very 
few, however, hold that idea that it is hardly worth while to waste 
| time in stating the answer. It would be easy to show that if moral 
| laws exist at all every man holds his wealth in trust for others as 
well as himself, that he can have no more right to throw away 
such a means of usefulness than to blind himself, or mutilate him- 
self, or commit suicide, but the sophism may be safely left to the 
instinctive sense of mankind. People are too afraid for their 
savings ever to transmit such a theory, or to act upon it as thinking 
it right even for themselves. There are many more among us, a 
whole section of our population, who hold the other extreme, 
—that dice are in themselves evil, that cards are the devil's 
books, that the playing of any game or any match for money, 
even if the struggle is in itself laudable, like cricket or swimming, 
is detestable. Almost all average Scotchmen hold that creed, the 
majority of English Calvinists, and a very large section of that 
excellent though un-Christian class whose code is respectability. 
They argue principally from the theory of abuse. Gambling they 
say, if not vice itself,—and they are a little puzzled by the absence 
of Scriptural prohibition,—leads to vice, leads to the indulgence of 
avarice, covetousness, and hatred, directly encourages waste, and 
ends too often in suicide ; the use of cards tends to gambling and 
they therefore will not use cards. A few others actuated by the 
same feelings, but unwilling to acknowledge them, try to invent a 
philosophical theory, declare all games “ rubbish”— which is an 
argument only to men of their own tastes, or “ waste of time "— 
which raises the whole question of recreation, or in despair invent 
a postulate and deduce a complete theory from that. Archbishop 
Whately did that. He said a bet was wrong because the 
winner took from the loser without giving a quid pro quo, but 
the sentence was merely a gross petitio principii. John has 
a right to give Tom sixpence if Tom likes to take it, and 
if he gives it upon conditions, say that he wins a point 
at whist, the moral right is not altered. Of the two ex- 
treme opinions that one is by far the more deserving of re- 
spect, if only because it inculcates self-restraint ; but it pro- 
duces evil. Most men feel in their hearts that moderate whist 
produces none of the consequences thus predicted from cards, that 
a bet to back an opinion does not demoralize them like habitual 
resort to the ‘‘ turf,” and entertain a light contempt for the dogma 
that placing bits of pasteboard in a certain sequence can be a 
moral offence, which leads to a dangerous reaction. For a really 
determined vicious gambler commend us to the man who has been 
bred up to think a family round game a heinous sin. ‘The true 
line which we all feel rather than see to exist must lie somewhere 
between these extremes, but it is no easy matter to fix the just 
point of division. 

Granting it right to play for money at all, which most people 
will grant, and that there must be a limit to the amount it is 
justifiable to stake, which all—even gamesters—assert, what is the 
principle on which the moral limit should be decided? Most 
people respond at once that no man ought to play for more than 
he can afford, but the sentence when analyzed will be found to 
amount to nothing. A really good player could “ afford” guinea 
whist very well indeed if he had only five hundred a year, and 
the dogma involves the absurdity of making capacity for winning 
the test of a moral right. What is the meaning, either, of the sum a 
man can afford? Does itimply that he may play up to the amount of 
his income, or half his income, or what Mr. Mill calls his surplus 
income, i. ¢., bis income after necessaries are purchased, or his in- 
come after he hos done all his duty in spending and lending or 
giving? ‘That last definition with men who hold, as we do, that 
property like strength or capacity is a trust never to be misused 
without sin, would simply prohibit playing for money altogether. 
Or, to put another point, is a Marquis of Westminster or of Bute 
justified in playing for hundred-pound points? Their loss is less in 
proportion to their means than shilling points to average professional 
men, yet—though a fixed line is impossible—such stakes by com- 
parison with the stakes necessary to give rich men interest in 
the game necessarily suggest the notion of waste. Now all 
waste qua waste is evil, and requires a justification just as 
much as the cutting off of a finger-joint or an ear would require 
one. No man has a moral right, as Mr. Kingsley somewhere 
puts it, toshy at sea-gulls with half-crowns, even if his half-crowns 
be ever so many or exhaustless. He can use them to purpose, 
and . having them he is bound to use them to purpose, just as he is 
bound to use his brains, or his strength, or any other gift which 
is his, 
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The true law, so far as it can be defined, which is not very 

closely, seems to be a composite one. No man can, for instance, 
have a right, a moral right, to play for a sum which he feels rouses 
in him avarice, or greed, or hatred, or any distinctly evil sentiment. 
He might as well toy with a disposition to murder, caress a ten- 
dency to theft, or deliberately encourage a fancy towards his 
neighbour’s wife. Not having the right for himself he cannot have 
it for his fellow-players,—is just as evil if he tempts them to evil as 
if he commits it himself. Then when he has discovered the sum 
which leaves his pulses cool—which will differ with every player— 
he is bound also to calculate not how much he can afford —for that 
is regulated by his chance of winning—but how much he has a 
right to waste, to lose, to throw away for the sake of the amuse- 
ment gained. No man in the world out of a Trappist monastery 
ever disputed the right to some recreation, and no man except a 
miser ever questioned that it was lawful to buy it. The only point 
is the price to be paid, which must bedecided like everything else by 
a very complex calculation balancing between one’s desires, one’s 
needs, and one’s duties. To give more than the net result of that 
-equation is wrong, and just as much evil as the throwing away of 
any other resource with which God has endowed us—time, or health, 
or special powers—no more, no less. There are many men, espe- 
cially among the sedentary, so unhappily constituted that the only 
recreation which is recreation, which takes them out of themselves, 
gives them excitement without fatigue, and rest without the sense 
of ennui, is playing cards. They have a right to play, as we under- 
stand it, without the perpetual conflict of conscience with which some 
men are afflicted, but only at a price—the price they would think 
themselves justified in paying for any other amusement which pro- 
duced nothing except the momentary relief. Means have very little to 
do with the fhatter, and the chance of winning nothing at all; the 
money lost or won is pure waste by somebody; but then one has 
a right to waste when waste purchases fresh powers, for then it 
ceases to be what nevertheless in itself it is. 





THE DONKEY-SHOW AT ISLINGTON. . 
HE Directors of the Agricultural Hall at Islington are a truly 
enterprising body of men. Before they arose the only races 
of animals to whom anything like a career was open were fat 
cattle— whose transient notoriety at Christmas was only asure token 
of approaching dissolution into sirloins and saddles; and race- 
horses, who only attain fame at the cost of their own constitutions 
and the demoralization of their human attendants. But now 
things are changed. Not only may the hard-working and con- 
scientious sheep-dog, or the meritorious spaniel who fetches and 
carries with a due sense of the task entrusted to him, aspire to a 
prize or an honourable mention at the Agricultural Hall which 
results in his being 
‘* Registered to fame eternal 
In deathless pages of diurnal,—” 
not only may the plough-horse hitherto restricted to the in- 
glorious competition of local agricultural meetings obtain honours 
in a far wider arena; but at last even the most despised and 
evil-entreated of all English animals has a career opened to 
him, a chance of making his life sublime,—in short, there is a 
donkey-show at the Agricultural Hall. With whom the idea 
originated does not appear, but there seems little doubt, notwith- 
standing the apparent incongruity of the various claims of the show 
upon public support, that it was the same fertile brain which first 
hit upon the scheme of a dog-show. It can scarcely be said that 
the. donkey-show equals in point of general interest that of the 
dog, but it has certain features of its own which render it fully 
worthy of a visit from any one desirous of witnessing a totally new 
phase of animal life. The popular idea of the donkey at least 
meets with a perfect practical contradiction. Instead of the typical 
costermonger’s donkey, ragged, ungroomed, obstinate, and vicious, 
which is the only specimen of the whole race which the majority 
of Londoners have ever set eyes upon, there are to be seen donkeys 
as big as average-sized horses, donkeys with coats almost as sleek and 
fine as that of a racehorse, donkeys with intelligent and even intel- 
lectual countenances, donkeys whose whole aspect is that of orderly, 
self-respecting, and contented members of animal society. We do not 
say that there are no donkeys in the show who will not occasionally 
kick with evident malice prepense and intention to undonkey 
their riders, or that there is not a certain point of provocation at 
which a large proportion will not quietly but firmly refuse to 
proceed further, and lie down flat in the road. But these are 
proclivities inherent in donkey nature, and it would be vain to 
expect their total absence from even a picked assemblage of 
donkeys. But on the whole there is no doubt that the popular 


English conception of the donkey both as to morale and physique 
has hitherto been most unjust and erroneous, and that-the present 
spirited steps on the part of the Directors of the Agricultural Hall, 
in so far removing donkey disabilities as to open to them an 


momentous epoch in the history of the race. 

It is rather to be regretted that the show should have been held 
at this particular time, just the very week of the year when London 
is precipitating itself in all directions of the compass, as, putting 
aside the mere amusement to be derived from the exhibition, it un- 
doubtedly has a really beneficent tendency,—the encouragement 
it holds out to kind treatment of their donkeys by costermongers, 
The word costermonger in reality implies a donkey ; it is doubtful 
whether any retailer of vegetables would be a costermonger in the 
eyes of London unless he possessed a“ moke.” In fact to bea 
costermonger it is considered essential to own a donkey, and to the 


truth,—that to be a genuine donkey it is essential to be owned 
by a costermonger. The only other variety of donkey known to 
cockneys is that indigenous on Hampstead Heath, and is 
viewed as only a distant cousin of the original species. But the 
inseparable relation between the coster and his donkey has always 
been regarded as one of no enviable nature as far as the latter is con- 
cerned. There exists a certain solidarity of interest between the two, 
as the man very frequently runs a chance of starving if the animal is 
unable to work, and if he starves his donkey certainly starves too, 
But the theory hitherto too prevalent among costermongers has 
been that any amount of ill-usage short of actual disabling is not 
only justifiable towards their donkeys but absolutely necessary. A 
good deal of this may arise from the simple brutality common 
amongst the class; but even costermongersdo not all beat their wives, 
and very nearly all used savagely to ill-treat their donkeys. It is 
true that in the popular seriocomic ballads in which the costermonger 
is so frequently one of the dramatis personz, kindness towards a 
“‘moke” is often inculcated as one of the highest virtues, and as 
one bringing its own reward ; but we fear that donkey proprietors 
in general only applauded such songs on the principle through which 
an indignant declamation from tempted but triumphant honesty 
brings the house down at a Whitechapel theatre. Though the 
present show at Islington was evidently got up only as a new 
sensation in the way of exhibitions, the movement has been 
seriously taken up by a considerable number of persons of note 
with the hope of at all events lessening the sufferings of the much- 
enduring donkey, if not of ultimately influencing for good the 
costermonger himself. Miss Burdett Coutts has taken a great 
interest in the organization of the scheme, the Bishop of London 
is a patron and has visited the show, the Rector of Stoke Newing- 
ton, a parish much inhabited by donkeys, has joined Miss Burdett 
Coutts in offering extra prizes for donkeys used in busi- 
ness and affording evidence of kind treatment. The Prince 
of Wales has given his encouragement to it by sending 
for exhibition the magnificent Egyptian donkey presented 
to him by the Pasha of Egypt, withholding, however, the 
jewelled harness which accompanied the gift, much to the disap- 
pointment of the many who appreciate the pleasure derived from 
staring at anything royal and expensive more highly than the real 
object of the show. Several other noblemen of benevolent reputa- 
tion have supported the undertaking, and there seems a prospect 
not only of the donkey-show becoming an annual institution, but 
of its differing from all similar institutions in having a distinct 
bearing upon the improvement of a considerable class of the popu- 
lation of London, and one which certainly needs all possible 
encouragement of its better qualities to prevent it from lapsing 
entirely into evil ways. 

We visited the show on Wednesday in the evening, under the 
impression that the human element of interest in the affair would 
be then present in greater force than at any other time of the day. 
We were a little surprised at the smallness of the attendance,— 
certainly not more than five or six hundred, but of them a very 
large proportion were veritable and unmistakable costermongers, 
of every shade and gradation of costermonger civilization. There 
was the genuine rough, who looked on in blank bewilderment, and 
was evidently incapable of comprehending in the faintest degree 
the very idea of kindness to a donkey, or of regarding a donkey a8 
anything but an animal which at once helped him to earn money and 
afforded him a safe object on which to vent his natural brutality 
without the fear of a “beak ” before his eyes, and almost without 
that of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
‘Then there was the rough who could comprehend the bare idea of 
the show, but looked upon it as opposed to all traditions and vested 





interests, and regarded everybody concerned in it much as an Irish 


honourable field for competition and distinction, will prove a — 


majority of Londoners the converse has almost become an accepted . 
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New Yorker regards “nigger worshippers.” There was the 
coster of sporting propensities, who came for the racing, and 
though he inwardly despised the weak sentimentality which 
forbad the use of sticks, clubs, and whips, bet on the races and 
shouted. There was even a decided trace of that element of well- 
dressed blackguardism which the faintest semblance of a race 
between four-footed animals seems always to attract in some 
mysterious way. But there were unmistakable signs of a better 
state of feeling among the class to which the main object of the 
show had not appealed in vain. There was no inconsiderable 
number of genuine costermongers there who evidently felt pride 
not only in their sleek, well-conditioned, and tractable donkeys, 
but in themselves as having educated and brought up such donkeys 
by means of kindness and liberality. And there were donkeys 
actually used by their owners in their business which gave 
the idea of pet animals rather than beasts of burden, and 
could even afford to stand comparison without disgrace with 
the really elegant and refined pet donkeys of Lady V. Cecil, which 
took the first prize offered to all English donkeys. They followed 
their masters about like dogs, evidently from affection and not 
from fear, and seemed almost as proud of their masters as the 
latter were of them. The racing took place in a large railed-in 
area in the centre of the hall, well laid with tan, and afforded 
plenty of fun, especially the races of donkeys in costermongers’ 
carts, in which the voice alone was permitted as a means of incite- 
ment to speed. The wisdom of their introduction has been 
seriously questioned, but on the whole we are inclined to think 
they serve a good purpose by attracting and amusing the class it 
is wished to impress. We left the show, after all, with a decided 
conviction that the movement thus commenced is really one calcu- 
lated to effect no slight amount of good in redeeming a large body 
of our lower classes from their besetting tendency to brutality. 





THE GUILD OF WOOD-CARVERS. 

ITH two kinds of workmen’s societies the public are suffi- 
ciently familiar. There are trades’ unions, which it is 
generally considered the correct thing to denounce without hesita- 
tion, and there are benefit societies, to which is often awarded a 
little faint praise mingled with a good deal of pity. It is our task 
to-day to speak of a society of artizans totally different in character 
from those alluded to, one the self-dependence of which commands 
respect, whilst its simplicity and directness of aim raise it far above 
every suspicion of sinister or selfish motives. It is an organization 
of art workmen, the Society of Wood-Carvers, the thirty-first 
report of which now lies before us. So unobtrusive has been the 
course of this little guild that, up to three years ago, when its 
Committee was introduced to the Society of Arts’ Council by 
Mr. Harry Chester, scarcely any one but its own members knew 
of its existence. Since that time the exhibitions of wood-carvings 
under the auspices of the Society of Arts, the address last year of 
Mr. Digby Wyatt on the use of wood-carving as a “ structural 
adjunct,” and the lecture by Mr. Beresford Hope on the “ Position 
of the Art Workman,” delivered at the anniversary meeting of the 
South Kensington Museum, have all contributed to bring both 

the art itself and the craftsmen very distinctly before the public. 
Whilst Mr. Beresford Hope deserves high praise for the zeal 
with which he has advocated “‘ the working up of the artist out of 
the raw material of the artizan,” it is but fair to give honour to the 
five operative wood-carvers who, in May, 1833, formed themselves 
into a society for that very purpose. Their resources were of the 
smallest, and their methods simple enough—a twopenny memo- 
tandum-book held their names and accounts—but their aim was 
akin to that in furtherance of which the South Kensington Museum 
has since been established and maintained at national expense. 
Let us look at what these pioneers proposed. In the “ Preface” 
to the sixteen laws of the society its objects are thusenumerated :— 
** The co-operation of wood-carvers to promote the advancement 
of their art ; the formation of a collection of books, prints, draw- 
ings, and casts; to afford facilities for self-improvement and the 
diffusion amongst members of such information as may assist 
them in the practice of their art, and enable them to obtain 
employment.” In furtherance of this latter object a registry is 
kept by the Secretary to which members when unemployed can 
refer ; but this part of the society's efforts has been quite subsidiary 
to its great purpose of mutual improvement in artistic skill. Last 
year Mr. Wyatt spoke of “the purchasers [of wood carvings] as a 
class needing encouragement and enlightenment ;” but this year we 
have Mr. Beresford Hope asserting that the demand and taste for 
art have outstripped the skill and effectiveness of theartizans. This 


_Temark, as specially applicable to wood-carving, and including a few 


years’ comparison, is not supported by the records of the Wood- 
Carvers’ Society. For the present year, however, the report bears 
it out by a reference to the great and unusual demand for men in 
connection with the mansion of Baron Rothschild in Piccadilly. 
Some twenty wood-carvers are employed there, principally on the 
doors and fittings of the library. 

Here it is needful to indicate what has been done by the Society 
of Wood-Carvers to carry out the project of its founders. It now 
comprises some 170 members, the walls of its apartment in New- 
man Street are nearly covered with drawings from carvings of all 
kinds, plaster casts of designs, and specimens of wood-carving. 
On the tables lie portfolios filled with plates and photographs of 
choice sculpture and bas-relief work. About one-fourth of the 
room is occupied with fittings of the library and reading-deske 
for the larger works. The library, which consists of some three 
hundred volumes of books and sets of plates, has been chosen not 
only with the view of instructing the members in their daily craft, 
but also with the general object of refining their taste and stimu- 
lating their faculty for design. In this way during thirty years 
these men have been striving to gain some of that general art- 
education which Mr. Beresford Hope so earnestly desires to place 
within reach of the whole class by means of ‘‘a pre-arranged 
training in some technical school.” Every facility is given to 
the members of the society for using their “art treasures.” 
Each one may take away from the room for a week at a time 
two books, casts, or drawings. Many of the larger illustrated 
works being awkward in shape, and therefore not adapted for 
general circulation, are examined in the room in Newman Street 
by the members on the Monday and Thursday evenings. Most of 
the men are too busy at present for much study, but in ordinary 
times the apartment is often crowded on those evenings, and then 
presents an interesting appearance, as the aspect of these art 
workmen harmonizes well with the studio-like character of the 
room. Over the mantel-piece is a good portrait of Grinling Gib- 
bons, the most noted and successful of English wood-carvers, albeit 
himself of Dutch extraction. The picture, which is considered a 
very good one, was casually met with by one of the members, and 
by him presented to the committee, who felt justified in going to 
the expense of mounting and framing the likeness of their great 
predecessor. Gibbons, it will be remembered, flourished in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., and under his superintendence 
and after his designs much of the wood-carving in St. Paul's was 
executed. Some of his work may be seen in the Royal Chapel at 
Windsor, and also on the baptismal font in St. James's Church, 
Piccadilly. Some time ago several fine photographs from Gibbons’ 
carvings in St. Paul's, and also from similar work of his in Bristol 
Cathedral, were presented to the society by Mr. Bedford. 

During the last year or two the committee besides adding to the 
library have made several purchases of expensive plates, principally 
copies of French and Italian designs. The Secretary in last year’s 
report apologized because these purchases had left a balance 
against the treasurer ; but we observe from the current statement 
that the account has recovered itself, and of course the library 
remains permanently enriched. We find that the books in most 
general circulation,—after those especially relating to cabinet 
decoration,—are “Owen Jones's Grammar of Art,” “Collin’s 
Gothic Art,” and “ Pugin’s Gothic Ornaments.” Several French 
works on design and sets of plates—time Louis XVI.—are much 
in request; and botanical works, of which the floral illustrations 
are good, as “ Tyas’s Field Flowers” and “ Lindley's British 
Botany,” are regularly studied by the members. It may be fairly 
inferred from these titles that the wood-carvers do not restrict their 
special reading only to works which are adapted to assist them in 
what Mr. Hope calls “‘ conventional originality made easy.” This 
will be still more apparent when we add that ‘‘ Stones of Venice” 
is a favourite quarry with the wood-carvers, one from which they 
may hew other designs than those “gentle inventions” which 
weary the fervent spirit of Mr. Beresford Hope. There is a tradi- 
tion amongst the committee that in some way and at some time 
Mr. Ruskin has made a promise through Mr. Harry Chester that 
he would deliver an address to this society of art workmen. Should 
leisure and occasion ever serve for Mr. Ruskin to perform this good 
deed, it could not fail to give such an impetus to the society as 
would form an era in its calendar. ’ 

The rate of subscription by the wood-carvers to their society is 
only equivalent to threepence per week, and even that is inter- 
mitted in the case of those members who are unemployed. Coun- 
try members pay only half-a-crown a year. The total income of 
the society has not, until within the last year or two, reached 80l. : 
this year we observe it is upwards of 90/. The valuable collection 





of books, plates, and specimens which the wood-carvers have 80 
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patiently gathered by the accretions of thirty years affords an illus- 
tration of how much may be done by dint of strict economy of 
funds and judicious expenditure for a definite purpose. Not until 


the last two or three years has the society received contributions | 


from any but its own members, and it remains, as it always has 


been, entirely free and independent as to its management. | 


Since the wood-carvers became known several gentlemen have 
presented the society with plates and photographs from designs in 
carved work. The first and most notable of these donors has been 
Mr. Henry Vaughan, who found out the society long before it was 
known even to the Society of Arts. A special mention of some of 
this gentleman’s gifts will serve to explain how such an association 
of artizans may receive healthy encouragement without anything 
being done to check their sentiment of independence. Mr. 
Vaughan introduced himself by presenting four frames of photo- 
graph copies from carved panels now in the Fine Arts’ Institute at 
Sienna. The carving is by Antonio Barili, bearing date early in 
the fifteenth century. It was from carving of this period that 
Mr. Digby Wyatt took his illustrations in the address which 
he delivered last year at a conference between the wood- carvers 
and the Society of Arts.** Mr. Vaughan has also presented 
a number of large photographs printed from negatives in the 
South Kensington Museum. These are principally copies from 
bas-relief work in terra cotta by Clodion; the set also in- 
cludes pictures of the fine wood-carved miserere seats in Wells 
Cathedral. A more recent gift from the same judicious donor 
consists of two sets of large-sized lithographed copies from sketches 
and studies by Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, after the originals in 
the gallery of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. Happening to be in 
the room on the evening when these plates were first opened there, 
we can testify to the keen and intelligent appreciation of them by 
the members who were present, and also to the heartiness with 
which a vote of thanks to Mr. Vaughan was passed. Mr. Beresford 
Hope would have been pleased with this incident, because most of 
these studies from the two great masters relate to “that highest 
type of beauty, the human model,” which he recommends to the 
study of art workmen above every other type. 

In addition to his numerous gifts the society is also indebted to 
Mr, Vaughan for a protracted loan of several photographs from 
and specimens of choice French and Italian carvings. It seems 
well to mention this, because there may be many art patrons and 
collectors who, though they could not think of definitely parting 
with any of their treasures, would yet feel great pleasure in lending 
some of them to a society like this. By means of such loans of 
casts and photographs all the members would have an opportunity 
during a few months of carefully studying the designs, and thus a 
permanent service might be conferred on the whole society. Its 
conductors have already secured many excellent specimens and 
copies such as can be readily met with. What the society would 
most prize are fragments or copies of carving, in which the 
designs are rare or of unusual excellence. These craftsmen, 
whose path lies on the confines of the art world,—but who stand 
in what Mr. Hope considers “ the anomalous position of depending 
on the trade principle of weekly wages,”—scem to have direct 
claims for encouragement both from artists and art patrons. In 
the list of presentations received by the society appear the names 
of many gentlemen well known in connection with art, and also 
those of the principal firms which undertake wood-carving. These 
are the useful ‘“‘ middle-men” spoken of by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who secure for the art workman his present safe position, ensuring 
“uniform wages for the workman, an average flow of kindly criticism 
for the work performed, peace of mind to the employer, and smooth 
mediocre art for the world in general.” The kindly interest shown 
in the society by several leading employers is conclusive proof 
that it is wholly removed from that position of class antagonism 
which is the chief raison d’étre of an ordinary trades’ union. 

The influence of the International Exhibition of 1862, and those 
of the competitive exhibitions of wood- carvings under the conjoint 
auspices of this society and the Society of Arts, have had a great 
effect in reviving a demand for the art. This impulse will be 
accelerated by the comprehensive scheme for a competition in art 
workmanship announced by the Society of Arts for November next, 
in which the amount of prizes for wood-carvings alone is 1771. 10s. 

It seems rather surprising that any wood-carvers in London should 
neglect to enrol themselves in a society which has done so much 
for the interests of their trade, and which offers to its cwn members 
many of those facilities, both of special and general art education, 
which many enlightened patrons of art consider would be worth the 
cost of an expensive and elaborate scheme. With regard to wood- 





carvers in the country we feel satisfied that, if they generally knew 
how moderate are the terms on which corresponding members are 
enrolled, there would be none of them hold aloof from a society 
which both in its intention and management is an honour to the 
| craft and the class to which they belong. As Mr. Beresford Hope 
| would do, this society “aims to win them from the idea of their 
| being merely artizans, though it may be artizans of a high stamp, 
and in receipt of abundant wages ; to inspire them with the art 
feeling, and tell them to go on and prosper as artists.” 








THE HOWARDS.—(THEIR RISE.) 

HE Premier Peer of England is a Howard, anda line of poetry 

about “ all the blood of all the Howards” has made their name 
almost synonymous with aristocracy. Fortunate marriages have 
made them the representatives of some really old houses, as the 
Bohuns, who were Barons in the Cotentin before the Conquest, 
but their own pedigree is not a very great one. The earliest of 
the name who rose far enough to be recorded was Sir William 
Howard or Haward, one of the special justices appointed 21st 
Edward I., 1293, to hold assizes throughout the realm, perhaps 
the very greatest reform ever introduced in England. Mr, 
Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, in his memorials of the family, 
quotes deeds which indicate that Sir William had a grandfather; 
but as neither he nor his son were of any mark, we may assume the 
fact without comment, merely remarking that it is probable, from 
the name, that the family were Saxon. Sir William held assize 
in the West, and on October 11, 1297, he was created one of the 
judges of the Common Pleas, and he continued to act till 1308; 
but there is no evidence of his having been Chief Justice, as the 
peerage-makers have it. The post paid, and Mr. Howard reports 
that he finds Sir William adding to his estate by purchases in Wig- 
genhall, East Winch, and neighbouring townships in Norfolk. 
His first wife, Alice, was a daughter of Sir Robert Ufford, the 
ancestor of a family which afterwards became Earls of Suffolk, 
but she left no issue. Ie married, secondly, another Alice, 
daughter of Sir Edmund de Fitton, or Phitton, and sister of Sir 
John de Fitton, on whose death she inherited part of the manor of 
Fitton, in Wiggenhall St. Germain's, where that family resided, 
and whose mansion is still indicated by the surrounding moat, of 
about anacre in extent. She resided at East Winch, near Lynn, with 
her husband, and the Fitton and Howard coats of arms are still 
existing in the windows of the church of Wiggenhall, St. Mary's. 
The judge was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir John Howard, who 
purchased many manors in Suffolk and Norfolk, particularly East. 
Winch, two Waltons, Wiggenhall, Wirmegey, Tirrington, West 
Walcot, South Wotton, North Wotton, Great Walsingham, and 
Clare, and married Joan, daughter of Richard de Cornwall. His. 
son by her, Sir John Howard, was in 1335 constituted Admiral in 
the North Seas, and died after 1388. His son by Alice de Bosco, 
heiress to her brother, Robert de Bois, of Fersfield, left by Margaret, 
daughter of Lord Scales, a son also, John, who was of considerable 
importance in the Eastern Counties, and died at Jerusalem on 
pilgrimage. He was twice married, and his granddaughter Eliza- 
beth, by the son of the first wife, marrying John de Vere, Earlof 
Oxford, carried away most of the Howard estates. By his second 
wife, Alice, daughter of Sir W. Tendring, of ‘Tendring Hall, 
and Stoke Neyland, Sir John had two sons, Rober#*and Henry- 
Of Sir Robert (born about 1384-5) it is recorded that during 
the French wars of Henry V. ‘he kept the coasts of France 
about Calais or thereabouts with a fleet wherein he had 4,000 
men, viz., mariners and others.” The (probable) portrait of 
him on painted glass represents a pleasing open countenance, 
with fair, straight, flowing hair much resembling his mother- 
His own position as a younger son was not a brilliant one, 
as the birth of an heiress to his elder brother and her sub- 
sequent marriage (in the year 1428-9) to the Earl of Oxford 
stripped him of the greater part of his patrimonial possessions- 
Nor was the match which he made after his French campaign, 
however brilliant in point of family, one which brought any 
addition to his present income or promised any substantial advan- 
tage to his descendants. He wooed and married the Lady Margaret 
Mowbray, a daughter—probably the eldest daughter—of Thomas 
de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Nottingham and Earl 
Marshal, Plantagenet and Capet by the mother’s side, and husband 
of Elizabeth, the daughter and coheiress of Richard FitzAlan, 
Earl of Arundel. But the fortunes of the family were now over- 
cast. ‘The Mowbray estate, sequestrated in great part on the 
banishment of the Duke, but without any regular attainder, 
devolved on Thomas, the eldest brother of Lady Margaret, who 





* Reported in “Journal of Society of Arts,” No. 554. 


was fourteen years old when his father died ; but rising in rebel- 
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lion against Henry IV. was beheaded when scarce nineteen. 
Leaving no issue, his brother John, serving in the French wars 
with Henry V., ultimately had his lands restored to him; but it 
was not till the third year of Henry VI. (1424) that Parliament 
adjudged that the title of Duke of Norfolk belonged to him. The 
dukedom of Norfolk descended in the Mowbrays for two generations 
more before the male race became extinct. The last Duke of that 
family died in January, 1476, leaving an only daughter and heiress 
Ann, who died in 1482, and it was not till some years after this last 
date, long after the death of Lady Margaret Mowbray, that the How- 
ards benefited by the match made by Sir Robert. The sum of 2001. 
had been promised by Lady Margaret’s brother, John Duke of Nor- 
folk, but at the time of the death of Alice Tendring in 1426 this had 
never been paid, and Sir Robert and his wife were supported by his 
mother on her estate. Nothing could therefore have been less of 
a mercenary match on both sides than that on which—as it turned 
out—the greatness of the Howard family was built. Sir Robert 
Howard himself died before his father in some year between 1426 
and 1436; his wife was alive in 1437. Their son John, who was 
destined to become the successor of the Mowbrays in their ducal 
dignity, and the second founder of the family of Howard, was there- 
fore born with far different prospects. 

The date of his birth is unknown, it may have been in 1420 or 1422, 
or two or three years later. He served with credit in the French wars 
under the great Talbot, was with him at the relief of Bordeaux, and 
at the fatal battle of Chatillon, July 20, 1453, and himself received a 
severe wound there, but managed to escape to Bordeaux. The next 
year or the next but one he was supported by the Mowbray interest 
for the representation of the county of Norfolk against Sir Henry 
Grey, who was favoured by the Earl of Oxford, the husband of his 
cousin, Elizabeth Howard, As Mowbray had espoused the Yorkist 
side against Queen Margaret of Anjou’s favourites, this proves 
that John Howard had thrown in his lot with the Duke of York's 
party, the De Veres having enlisted on the Queen's side. At the 
battle of Towton, March 29, 1461, the Earl of Oxford and his 
son Aubrey were taken prisoners, attainted in the Parliament 
held that year, and beheaded on Tower Hill on the 20th of 
February following. The conduct of Sir John Howard, for he 
had been at an early period knighted, was most generous to- 
wards the widowed Countess. Probably through the influence 
he had already obtained with Richard, Duke of Gloucester, the 
latter was persuaded to accept the office of trustee of her estate, 
and thus the free enjoyment of the income of it was secured to the 
Countess, The attainder of the De Veres was also in 1464 reversed, 
and her son John put in possession of his honours and estate. We 
find Sir John Howard paying visits to her and her son, and supply- 
ing her with money, and he seems to have managed her property 
for her. The young Earl, however, could not resist joining the 
Lancastrians again in 1470, escaped from the battle of Barnet, and 
shared the fortunes of Queen Margaret and the young Earl of 
Richmond till the battle of Bosworth, in which he commanded the 
archers who formed the vanguard of Richmond’s army, and accord- 
ing to one account himself slew his relative, John Howard, then 
Duke of Norfolk. The rise of the latter after the accession of 
Edward IV. had been rapid. Immediately after the battle of 
Towton the King appointed him to a place of constant attendance 
on his person, and made him Sheriff of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and Constable of the castles of Norwich, Colchester, and 
Harwich, so that with his own estates near Lynn, the manage- 
ment of the Countess of Oxford’s, his influence at Ipswich through 
his residence at Tendring Hall, and the direction given him by John 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, of his vast property in these two 
counties, Sir John Howard attained to a very considerable position. 
King Edward also in the same year granted him in special tail 
some of the forfeited manors of James Butler, Earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormond, and the next year he was appointed with Lords 
Falconbridge and Clinton to keep the seas, with a fleet and 10,000 
men, and landing in Brittany they took the town of Conquet, and 
made themselves masters of the Isle of Rhé on the coast of Poictou, 
A few years afterwards Howard was made Master of the Wardrobe, 
and Treasurer of the Household in 1468, the latter appointment 
being in reward for his prudent management of an embassy that 
year to Louis XI. of France in behalf of Francis, Duke of Brittany ; 
and at the same time he had a grant of the whole benefit that should 
accrue to the King by coinage of money in the City and Tower of 
London or elsewhere in the realm of England, so long as he should 
continue in the office of Treasurer. The’same year he attended 
the Lady Margaret, the King’s sister, into Flanders, to be married 
to the Duke of Burgundy. He was also created a Baron by 
summons or patent, but when we do not know,—October 
15, 1470, is the first date of summons given by Nicolas,—but 





in his appointment to the embassy to France, 30th Novem- 
ber, 1467, he is styled ‘“ Johes Howard, Miles, Dominus de 
Howard,” so that his elevation must be assigned to some earlier 
date. Howard had been already twice married, first, in 
1442 or 1443, to Catherine, daughter of William Lord Molines, 
and secondly, in 1466, to Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Chedworth. By the first marriage he had an only son, ‘Thomas, 
born in 1444, the future hero of Flodden, who was now the com- 
panion of his father in all his enterprises. He is mentioned on his 
monument as having been with King Edward in his expedition 
against the Lincolnshire rebels, and also at Banbury fight,—i. e., 
Edgecote Field,—where the Herberts suffered so disastrous a defeat. 
Thomas Howard is also said (on the same tablet) to have been 
with the King during his captivity to Warwick, and Lilly the 
herald claims for him to have been an agent in Edward's 
escape. Some little doubt has been thrown on the part taken 
by his father, Lord Howard. We believe, after careful examina- 
tion, that he was a consistent Yorkist who only submitted to 
Warwick in deference to Edward’s own command, and was never 
trusted by the Kingmaker. The instant Edward re-appeared in 
England he proclaimed him in Suffolk, and his son Thomas was 
present and sorely wounded, says his monument, at Barnet, and on 
the success of the expedition the father rose to a pinnacle of 
favour. King Edward at once nominated him Deputy-Governor of 
Calais and the adjacent marches under Lord Hastings, and Sir 
John Paston in a letter of September 13, 1471, reports that “ the 
Lords Hastings and Howard be at Calais, and have it peaceably.” 
From this time we find Howard employed constantly by the 
restored King in all his enterprises and negotiations. In 1475 he 
was with him in the invasion of France, which King Louis bought 
off by a yearly pension of 50,000 crowns to Edward, and a 
pension of 16,000 crowns among his principal attendants, Hastings, 
Howard, St. Leger, Montgomery, the Marquis of Dorset, and 
others, and “a fair debauche” and free quarters to the whole 
army. Besides this, according to Commines, King Louis made 
large presents to Hastings, Howard, and others, and he declares that 
Howard received in less than two years’ space in money and plate 
24,000 crowns. Howard also received many forfeited manors from 
his own King, and in the 18th of his reign was appointed Constable 
of the Tower of London during life, in reversion after the death of 
John Lord Dudley (which took place four years afterwards). In 
the 19th Edward IV. he was appointed Captain-General of a fleet 
against the Scots with 3,000 men-at-arms. Lord Howard was 
with King Edward when he declared his son Edward his heir, at 
his death, and at his funeral, where he bore the King’s standard. 
Oneof the first acts, however, of the Queen Mother's party in the new 
Government during the absence of the Duke of Gloucester in his 
Scotch expedition was to deprive Howard of the command of the 
Tower, and appoint in his stead Lord Rivers. Howard accepted 
the challenge thus given, and thenceforward devoted himself un- 
waveringly to Richard’s interests. Their interests coincided in one 
respect at least. Edward IV., on the extinction of the male line of 
the Mowbrays in January, 1476, had invested his second son, 
Richard, Duke of York, with the deceased Duke's dignities and 
titles (Earl of Nottingham, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, &c.), 
and on January 15, 1478, betrothed him to Lady Anne Mowbray, 
the heiress of the late Duke of Norfolk. The young lady died in 
1482, and Lord Howard and Lord Berkeley then became the 
representatives of the Mowbrays. Both these noblemen, it will be 
observed, became supporters of Richard's usurpation, and on the 
28th June, 1483 (immediately after his assumption of the crown), 
that King renewed the titles of the Mowbrays in their persons 
(notwithstanding the creations to his nephew), making Berkeley 
Earl of Nottingham, and Howard Duke of Norfolk and Earl 
Marshal, with a grant to the latter of 20/. annually to himself 
and his heirs for ever out of the fee-farm rent of the town of 
Ipswich. On the same day, Thomas Howard, the heir of the 
new Duke, was created in his own right Earl of Surrey. On the 
25th of July the Duke was created Lord Admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Aquitaine for life, and on the same day obtained a 
grant in special tail of divers manors and lordships in the counties 
of Suffolk, Kent, Cambridge, Cornwall, Somerset, and Wilts. The 
year following he obtained another grant in special tail of several 
other manors in different counties. He supported Richard actively, 
and at Bosworth he had the centre of Richard’s army entrusted 
to him, consisting of archers, and resembling a ‘strong for- 
tified bulwark.” The Earl of Oxford commanded the centre 
of Richmond’s army specially opposed to Norfolk, but his 
utmost efforts to break this compact body were vain until Lord 
Stanley charged them suddenly on the flank, and even then, 
as is well known, amidst the general desertion Richard, Norfolk, 
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and Surrey maintained the fight, and had nearly regained 
the day when Sir William Stanley surrounded them with his 
forces. Whether he fell in personal combat or by an arrow is 
unknown, but when the day was over John Howard Duke of 
Norfolk lay dead on the field (August 22, 1485), and his gallant son 
Surrey was a prisoner in the hands of Henry of Richmond. The 
Duke's body was carried to Thetford Abbey and there buried. The 
warning said to have been sent to him before the battle is well 


known,— 
"" W Jockey of Norfolk be not too bold, 


For Dickon thy master is bought and sold ;” 
but, in the words of an old chronicler, ‘‘ he regarded more his oath, 
his honour, and his promise made to King Richard. Like a gentle- 
man and as a faithful subject to his Prince he absented not him- 
self from his master, but as he faithfully lived under him, so he 
manfully died with him.” And these words are his best epitaph, 
for we know too little of his personal character apart from political 
affairs, and too little even of these, to pass any other judgment. 
His portrait presents us with a powerful type of face, broad but not 
high forehead, sunken cheeks and high cheek-bones, aquiline nose, 
dark curling hair and moustache, a stern searching eye, and alto- 
gether a rather Italian cast of countenance, differing in a remarkable 
manner from his father's. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who succeeded him in his 
claims rather than his titles and estates, was attainted after Bos- 
worth along with his dead father, and remained a prisoner in 
the Tower till a singular incident led to his release. In 1487 
the Earl of Lincoln, nephew of Edward IV. and Richard 
III., had raised once more the standard of the House of York, 
using Lambert Simnel as his stalking-horse. On the 16th 
of June King Henry and the Earl of Oxford encountered 
the insurgents at Stoke, and after three hours’ doubtful fight 
entirely defeated them. But the contest shook Henry’s throne. 
The latest writer on that time, Mr. Gairdner, thus describes the 
conduct of the captive Earl of Surrey on this occasion :—‘* Rumours 
were spread in London that the rebels had gained the day, and the 
Lieutenant of the Tower offered the keys of his prison to the 
Earl of Surrey. Nor does it seem an unwarrantable belief that had 
the captive nobleman availed himself of the opportunity the reign 
of Henry might have been as short as his predecessor's. But of 
Richard ITI. it must at least be said that he had not ennobled the 
Howards unworthily. ‘The Earl answered with a spirit worthy of 
the best days of chivalry that he would not accept his liberty from 
his gaoler, he would remain till the King who had ordered him to 
confinement should order him again to freedom. The story is 
that Surrey charged the Lieutenant if the King should survive the 
battle to bring him to his presence, that he might offer his allegiance, 
and Henry, who had seen good proof of his fidelity to Richard 
IIL, saw at once that he might be depended on. Surrey was 
released from the Tower. ‘Ten weeks later occurred the great 
rebellion in the North, when the Earl of Northumberland was 
slain. The King, who like his son had a fine eye for a 
man, assembled an army and made Surrey captain, placing 
under him the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Hastings, and even Sir 
William Stanley, to whom he had so greatly owed his success at 
Bosworth. Shortly afterwards he made him Lieutenant-General of 
the North and Warden of the East and Middle Marches against 
Scotland. He thus committed to his care the whole country north 
of the Trent, and an office of greater responsibility he could not 
have conferred on any one. Surrey had not only to protect this 
great region against the continual invasions of the Scots, but to 
keep in due subjection the inhabitants themselves, whose disaffec- 
tion appears long to have remained smouldering, and broke out in a 
new rebellion in the spring of 1492. It was quelled by Surrey in 
a battle fought at Ackworth, near Pomfret,” of which battle,—such 
is the state of our knowledge of those days,—we should have been 
entirely ignorant but for a monumental inscription confirmed by 
a chance allusion in the “‘ Plumpton Correspondence.” In 1489 
Thomas Howard was formally restored to the Earldom of Surrey, 
and to all those lands which were of his wife’s inheritance. ‘This 
wife (his first) was Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir Frederick 
Tylney, of Ashwellthorpe, Norfolk, and widow of Humphrey Bour- 
chier, Lord Berners, killed at Barnet field on the York side. She is 
the ancestress of the Norfolk, Suffolk, Carlisle, and Corby branches 
of the Howards. In the 12th Henry VII. he was appointed with 
Richard Fox, Bishop of Durham, to treat with the Scotch Com- 
missioners for the marriage of the Princess Margaret with James 
IV. of Scotland, the marriage from which proceeded the claims of 
the House of Stuart to the English throne. The next year he 
relieved Norham Castle, the Scots retiring on his approach. Surrey 
pursued. them into Scotland, and after taking the castle of Aytoun 








re-entered England. In 1498 Surrey was one of the temporal peerg 
called together by the King to ratify the peace with France. In the 
15th Henry VII. he made partition with Maurice Berkeley of the 
Mowbray property. On June 25, 1501, he was appointed Lord Trea. 
surer of England. As Treasurer heforwarded discoveries in America ~ 
and checked the debasement of the coinage. In the 17th year of 
this reign he was again a commissioner to negotiate the Scotch 
marriage, and the negotiations succeeded at last. The Royal 
bride being conducted by her father as far as Collweston, in North- 
amptonshire, was there delivered by him to the care of Surrey, 
who conducted her with great magnificence to her husband, whom 
he was afterwards to meet in a very different fashion. Henry 
VIII. followed his father's example in showing favour to Surrey, 
On the 28th of July, in the Ist year of his reign, he renewed his 
patent of Lord Treasurer, and employed him with Bishop Fox in 
arranging several treaties with foreign princes. ‘The next 
year he was constituted Earl Marshal for life, and in the 
5th Henry VIII., when the King undertook his Terouenne and 
Tournay expedition to France, he left Surrey in England to defend 
the North against the Scots, ordering him to draw towards that 
quarter, and constituting him Lieutenant of the North, with power 
to raise and command the forces of the northern counties, and 
when he embarked at Dover Henry took the Earl by the hand, 
saying, ‘‘ My Lord, I trust not the Scots, therefore I pray you be 
not negligent.” To which Surrey replied, ‘I shall so do my 
duty that your Grace shall find me diligent, and to fulfil your will 
shall be my gladness.” Hall, who went over with the King, says the 
Earl could scarcely speak when he took his leave he was so concerned 
at being left behind, and said tosome that were about him, “ Sorry 
should he be if he did not see the King of Scots that was the cause of 
his abiding behind ; and if ever they met, he should do that in him 
lieth to make him as sorry or die.” He then returned to London, 
comforted the Queen, and sending for his gentlemen and tenants, 
*¢500 able men,” rode through London the next day (July 21, 
1513), and proceeded to Pomfret, where he mustered the men of the 
North, and sent to the Captain of Norham Castle offering to succour 
him if he was in any danger. The Captain, however, assured him 
of his capacity to hold the King of Scots in play, but was com- 
pelled nevertheless to surrender to the assault of King James. 
On this Surrey summoned his army to meet him at Newcastle on the 
1st of September, to the number of 26,000 men, and appointed his 
eldest son Thomas, who was Lord Admiral, to come by sea and 
meet him near Alnwick, which he did on the 4th September, bring- 
ing 1,000 additional men. The tale of Flodden Field hasbeen too 
often and too well told to require repetition. The figut took place 
on September 9, 1513, and resulted as is well known in the entire 
overthrow and destruction of the Scotch army, their King and 
principal nobles being left dead on the field. All the Howards, 
Surrey and his two sons, Thomas and Edmund, fought gallantly, 
and by their side on this occasion a Stanley, Sir Edward, the 
ancestor of the present Earl of Derby. King Henry received the 
welcome tidings of the victory when before Tournay on September 
25th, and, says Hall, “highly praised the Earl, and the Lord 
Admiral his son, and all that were in that warlike enterprise.’ 
But Henry did not confine himself to words. The Earl had a 
special grant to himself and the heirs male of his body of an 
honourable augmentation of his arms, and on the 1st of February 
following (1514) he was restored to the dignity of Duke of 
Norfolk, the ceremony of his creation being performed at Lam- 
beth the following day. At the same time he surrendered his title 
of Earl of Surrey “‘ for the term of the life of his son” Thomas, 
who was then at once created Earl of Surrey for life. By other 
letters patent, also bearing date February 1, the Duke had a 
grant in special tail of the manors of Acton Burnel, Holgat, 
Abeton, Millenchop, Langdon, Chatwall, Smithcote, Wolstan- 
ton, Uppington, and Rushbury, in Shopshire ; Solihull, in War- 
wickshire ; Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire ; Birehurst and Upton 
Lovel, in Wilts; Erdescote, in Berks ; Homesdon, Estwike, 
Barley, and Hide, in Herts; Kentcote and Kerdwike, in Oxford- 
shire; East Wickham, in Kent; the castles of Bolsover and 
Horsedon, and manor of Horsley, in Derbyshire ; and the manors 
of Clipston, Limby, Mansfield- Woodhouse, and Sutton-in- Ashfield, 
in Notts, to be held by the service of one knight’s fee. The 
Howards had finally won the game. It had taken two generations 
of them to secure the position won originally by a marriage, and in 
the whole history of the English peerage there is no passage more 
brilliant than that struggle of seventy years. In an age of universal 
treachery, and with a stake at issue enough to crush any ordinary 
virtue, the two Howards deliberately preferred their honour as 
gentlemen to their position as nobles, flung titles and estates away 
rather than submit to a “ transaction” sanctioned by the example 
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of a Stanley, and won back with the sword while defending Eng- 
land all they had lost by their fidelity to the House of York. 
Strangely enough it was given to their House once more to play for 
the Tudors the part they had played for the Yorkists, and a Howard 
repaid the grace of Henry the VIII. by handing back to his 
daughter a throne. It was a Howard who won Flodden, a Howard 
who defeated the Armada, and to such services the blood of the 
Bohuns, the Mowbrays, or the Plantagenets can add nothing. 








SHERMAN.—THE EMIGRATION. 
[From our SpEciaL CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, July 30, 1864. 

GENERAL SHERMAN has fought and won another desperate and 
bloody battle before Atlanta, which cost the Union army 2,500 in 
killed and wounded and the insurgents certainly 6,000, for 
General Sherman has buried 1,000 of their dead. According to 
the reports of all the prisoners General Hood himself was killed. 
Uncertain as to this event, we are sadly sure of a great loss to the 
country in the death of General Macpherson, one of the ablest and 
highest-spirited officers of our army. He, like Sedgwick, was not 
killed in battle, but was brought down by a concealed sharpshooter 
while superintending some preliminary arrangements. It is worthy 
of mention that these battles of the 20th and 22nd are among the 
few in our war in which the opposing forces have met without 
cover in the open field. Our attacks, whether successful or other- 
wise, are almost invariably upon an enemy well entrenched, and in 
the present campaign generally protected by elaborately constructed 
earthworks. You will doubtless observe that the insurgents claim 
a victory at Atlanta. That was to have been expected. But the 
very terms of their claim show its falsity. ‘They say that Sherman 
was “repulsed.” But it was Hood who attacked, and very 
furiously he did it, and it was Hood who went back into his works 
around which the “ repulsed” General Sherman immediately closed 
his lines, which the insurgents have since made two ineffectual 
attempts to carry. General Grant has taken a step forward, and 
put his foot down north of the James, above Bermuda hundred. 
He was attacked while crossing the river, but defeated his assail- 
ants and took their position with four guns, which proved to be 
four that we had lost at Drewry’s Bluff (Fort Darling). 

Some of the humane British friends of the people of this country, 
like the London Times’ correspondent “§.,” who are so shocked 
at the carnage of our battles (we of course like it; but then what 
else could you expect of Yankees, even of Yankees who “ always 
run away ?”’) that they wish to mediate our republic in twain, are 
mourning over the poor deluded people in Germany who will invest 
money in our Government bonds. And they are lost in wonder 
that after the authoritative announcements of the London Times at 
brief intervals for two years that we were on the brink of financial 
ruin these Germans will go on buying United States bonds. If 
the buying of our bonds by the Germans be occasion of condolence 
“§.” and his fellows may well grieve, for the bonds have been 
taken in Germany for the last six months at the rate of 3,000,000 
dollars a week, and the demand is |increasing. Perhaps others 
among you than such as “§S.” wonder why the Germans will 
invest solid gold in such flimsy security as a bond of the 
United States. Simply because they have what they re- 
gard as better authority than the London Times upon the 
ability of this country to pay its debts—to pay them in 
any event. ‘That authority is the letters of their own kith and 
kin, the Germans who have emigrated to the free States, and who 
in very many instances among the well-to-do among them are not 
only the kinsmen but the business partners of their correspondents 
at home. These people become practically and profitably ac- 
quainted with the resources of the country, and the character and 
capacity of its people. They come here to stay, and they study 
these questions with the earnestness and the candour of men who 
have a permanent personal interest in them. They do not come 
here brimful of prejudice and scorn, and to find out and write 
back all the faults, great and small, which will make the people at 
home believe that it is best to go on just as they always have done, 
to rest and be thankful, and above all never to do anything as it 
is done by the Yankees. They are able to send back accounts of 
their own prosperity and happiness, of a freedom which they had 
dreamed of but never before known, and of unbroken social order 
and well-being (one Irish riot excepted) even in the midst of a 
great civil war. More than this, they are goon able to send back 
money that they borrowed to come out here, or to lend it to 
moneyless friends who desire to follow them, and to offer places in 
their warehouses, their shops, or their farms to young kinsmen in 
the Fatherland, The very German emigrants themselves, too, bring 





wealth with them into the country. Not only their muscles, their 
skill as artizans, and their intelligence (for in general they are not 
mere peasants, and have intelligence and some education), but 
actual money. From 200 to 500 dols. for every individual in her 
steerage is not unfrequently brought here by a German emigrant 
ship, and sometimes the sum is very much larger. 

The Irish do not bring money, or skillel labour, or education 
of even the most rudimentary kind, but they do bring health, 
strength, and a great ability and willingness to do hard work. 
And in spite of all the stories printed in the Liverpool and the 
Dublin papers about the way in which they are deceived here, and 
how they are wheedled and driven into the army, they continue to 
come. The emigration of late to this port alone has been at the 
rate of 4,271 weekly, of which number three-fifths were probably 
Irish and two-fifths Germans. Now why will these deluded Irish- 
men come here, when the London, and the Liverpool, and the 
Dublin papers,—those of them who are shocked at bloodshed here, 
but who looked upon it unmoved in Poland and in Denmark,—tell 
such piteous tales of the fate of Irishmen in this country? For a 
reason like that which leads the Germans to buy United States 
bonds. They hear directly from their “coozins” in this country, 
and the word that is sent back of plenty of work and good pay, 
and no “rint” or Church of England tithes, and schooling 
for the “childther,” and “mate and tay” upon the tabi, is so 
often accompanied by evidence in the shape of a Bank of 
Ireland note to help the “ ould people,” or to bring out Jamie 
or Biddy, with the promise of an “ illigant place,” that “S$.” 
might write the Zimes full daily, and Sir Robert Peel talk 
till his feet grew to the floor, and it would be vain to stay this on- 
flow. The comfort, and more than comfort, which these people 
find here ready to their hands is even beyond their expectation. 
“Write av ye plaze,” said one of them to a friend of mine, his 
master, who was acting as his amanuensis, ‘‘ Write av ye plaze, 
that I get mate twice a week.” ‘‘ Why, Patrick, what do you 
mean by saying so? You know you get meatevery day.” “ Yis, 
yer honor, I know I do, an long life to yer honour; but they 
wuddent belave it. I'm sindin two pounds, an they'll belave I get 
mate twice a week; but they wuddent belave for ivery day undther 
five pounds ; an so say only twice av ye plaze.” ‘The care of these 
poor Irish people for those whom they have left behind them is touch- 
ing, a noble and a redeeming trait in their character. They seem 
never content unless they can make father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and even “‘coozins” sharers in their good fortune; and in the 
case of the young people they almost always do this by sending them 
money to pay their passage out here. They drudge from morning 
till night, eave their money, and send it out to Ireland. ‘Their 
only extravagance is in dress, and on Sundays they appear in gar- 
ments which are fearfully and wonderfully made. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think that Mr. Sala’s recent description in the London 
Telegraph of certain delicate monstrosities of the female toilet 
which he saw on Sunday afternoon in the Fifth Avenue (not re- 
cognizable by me or mine as a street garb familiar to our eyes) was 
written under the very serious error of having mistaken the maids 
for the mistresses. It takes so long, years generally, according to 
my observation, for your true Briton to find out who are “ Ameri- 
cans.” 

But to return to the emigration. The money which the Irish 
send home, and which is so great in quantity that drawing the 
bills has become no insignificant part of our banking business, is 
the very life-spring of the stream of immigration which steadily 
pours upon us. ‘The filial love, the clannishness, and the calculat- 
ing unselfishness of the Celt furnish the means by which it would 
seem as if Ireland must soon be depopulated. Perhaps some of 
my readers may ask why don’t the English artizans and labourers 
emigrate to the United States if so much comfort awaits them 
there? What the reason is [ cannot tell, but the English 
immigrants to this country do not send back money to bring 
out their kinsmen, they send back very little for any purpose ; 
and the class which furnishes emigrants in England, always 
excepting those few cultivated people who come here to live, and 
whom for some reason or other we don't call immigrants, does not 
seem to have that little stock of money in hand which is so common 
among the Germans, A YANKEE. 








GERMAN POLITICS. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Munich, August 3, 1864. 
Sir,—I certainly would advise any Englishman who may still be 
curious enough about Germans and their doings to retain some 
wish to inquire into what is likely to happen to them, to go and 
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spend a few weeks in the towns of the smaller and especially 
Southern principalities, for in that region is to be found the 
element of pliability or stubbornness of which the future of 
Germany will really depend. No place will afford a more 
favourable position for observation than Munich. Bavaria, from 
her dimensions, her history, and the character of her people, is 
the natural stronghold of what may be called the simple German 
feeling for a Fatherland, irrespective of all national aspirations 
directly identified with a reconstitution of that Fatherland 
through a process of fusion either into Prussia or Austria. All 
the other secondary States, Saxony, Wurtemberg, &c., are bodies 
too much without any inherent strength of feeling or tradition to 
be thought capable of successfully defying any attraction or 
pressure from either of the two great German powers, whenever 
these might be in a position to exercise them. But Bavaria is a 
firm, compact, stolid lump of very definitely local prejudice and 
pride, intensified by an infusion of religious bigotry wich makes 
her in a very efficient degree an awkward stumbling-block in the 
path of German unification. Hence the power and influence of 
Bavaria. Whenever from either Austria or Prussia somé mea- 
sure is threatened which menaces to wound the autonomies of the 
lesser Sovereigns, these immediately fly to shelter themselves in 
concert behind the stout frame of Bavaria like chickens flocking 
from danger under the old hen’s wing. Practically Bavaria 
finds herself invested in the hour of crises with the hege- 
mony of all those German friends who know that, whenever 
a change does come it cannot possibly avoid involving the 
extinction of several amongst their number. That this con- 
cert remains unimpaired after the immediate danger has been 
warded off I do not mean to advance. German princes are 
far too touchy in their pretensions not to be horribly jealous 
of every neighbour. The capital fact is that whenever those 
moments of critical situation arrive which make the most 
affected become natural for a time, then Bavaria, in virtue of 
her position and her superior power, has always by common con- 
sent been looked to as the real champion of all those German 
sovereigns who put the preservation of their autonomy before 
every other consideration, and that the sense of these favourable 
circumstances was not lost upon the two decidedly able men who 
have been the last two Kings of Bavaria. It was especially the 
object of the Jate King Maximilian to secure by happy combina- 
tion and resolute action that the direction of German affairs 
should be plucked from out of the single-handed grasp of Austria 
or Prussia, and fall within the province of the Federal Diet, in 
which he himself, as protector of the smaller Princes, would thus 
practically enjoy the leading influence. In this sense it was that 
King Maximilian embraced the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
actively attempted to cause its settlement to be taken in hand by 
Federal troops. It was a bold game which he aimed at playing, 
and it is the opinion of many persons worthy of being listened 
to with respect, that his strangely sudden death was mainly due 
to the intense agitation of his mind when he saw the high-handed 
action of the two great German powers, and the destruction of his 
projects through the weakness of his allies the small sovereigns 
in the critical moment. It is indubitable that the King of 
Bavaria’s death at that conjecture utterly disarranged all effective 
concert on the part of the German Princes for securing to them- 
selves a share in the direction of the war, and threw everything 
for a season into the hands of Prussia and Austria alone. The 
position of affairs was such at that moment that a man with the 
late King’s abilities and experience would have been tasked to 
the utmost not to be overtaken by utter failure. It is not 
astonishing therefore that his successor, a raw youth of eighteen, 
and surrounded by most middling capacities, should have been 
quite unable to chalk out a dignified and effective policy in so 
difficult a season. 

But now matters have reached a pitch when of itself an agi- 
tation is again afloat which instinctively knocks at the threshold 
of the Bavarian Cabinet, and obliges it, however unwillingly, to 
show some signs of a resolution. The immediate cause,—like 
many immediate causes probably a very secondary one,—for this 
agitation is the occupation of Rendsburg by the Prussians and 
the removal from the citadel of the Federal garrison. This oc- 
currence coming at the moment when the war is practically 
over, and just as its results are being taken stock of at Vienna 
in a Conference to which no Federal Commissioner has been ad- 
mitted, as he was in London, has fired the truly national party 
in Germany—that party which is decidedly averse to the crea- 
tion of an United Germany by an ever-increasing expansion of 
Prussia—with the vehement suspicion that it is intended, on the 
part of M. de Bismark at least, to turn the war into one of speci- 





fically Prussian acquisition, and that in this arrogant proceed- 
ing at Rendsburg we have the first instalment of his resolutions 
to trample under foot all those German pretensions and claims 
which have been put forward so very prominently in reply to 
remonstrances from foreign Powers. I am not prepared to say 
how far this suspicion is founded. The last declarations of the 
Prussian Government decidedly indicate a disposition to conciliate 
ill-will by an explanation which has for object to take the 
sting out of the act which has given offence. But what no one 
can shut his eyes to is the fact that whereas during the campaign, 
while Prussian troops were apparently fighting for what 
is held all through Germany to be the vindication of German 
nationality, Prussia and even M.de Bismark had come to be looked 
upon approvingly, now, on the contrary, a keen sense of alarm 
has been publicly and popularly displayed in southern Ger- 
many against the supposed treachery of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, both by the press and in public meetings of great respecta- 
bility. One of these I had occasion to attend here. It was 
convoked in the open air by a written summons signed by per- 
sons of the best standing, and was attended by several thousands. 
As an instance of the degree to which the national feeling is 
excited on this Schleswig-Holstein question, I may mention that 
amongst the conveners of and speakers at the meeting was a well- 
known Munich professor, who has always been in politics an 
Ultramontane Conservative. No meeting could have been con- 
ducted with greater decorum. The point of importance, however, 
seems to me that this meeting, and it is one of many in the same 
sense, passed resolutions calling upon the Government to act 
with energy and determination to confront any ambitious projects 
contrary to the rights of the people of Schleswig-Holstein. Now 
the question is what will be the practical result of this popular 
excitement. Will the Bavarian Government continue the same pas- 
sive attitude into which it has subsided since the accession of the 
young King, or is the moment really at hand, as some persons 
are disposed to think, when matters must come to an armed 
collision between Prussia in pursuit of arrogant aggrandizement 
and German feeling led directly by Bavaria and allied with 
Austria? For my own part I myself cannot adopt the conviction 
that things are likely to come now to this virulent head. German 
transformation is of a slow and involved progress full of impend- 
ing complications that ward off crashing issues. But with all 
allowance the situation is a grave one, for Bavaria is a power 
that has traditions in Germany such as no Government can 
forsake with impunity, and a weight of authority which it is as 
impossible to waive without abdication. 

Under these circumstances it is intelligible that there should 
be great dissatisfaction with the advisers of the Crown, who are 
charged with having through incapacity been the chief means 
of enabling M. de Bismark to assume his present overbearing 
attitude. But the Schleswig-Holstein question is not the only 
one on which the Ministers are accused of grievous shortcomings. 
It will be remembered that Prussia concluded a commercial treaty 
with France, which she then submitted for their adhesion to the 
States of the Zollverein, setting them the 1st October, 1864, as 
the term for such adhesion, with full participation in its benefits. 
Any adhesion after that date is to be matter of special negotiation. 
At present only Hesse Darmstadt, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria still 
stand aloof, although of the two former it may be assumed that 
before the 1st October they will have joined the Prussian treaty. 
But the Bavarian Ministry appear utterly incapable of coming to 
any distinct resolution. The ground on which the Prussian 
treaty was received unfavourably was really a political one,— 
namely, that it left no opening for taking Austria into the 
Customs Union, and that it therefore tended to promote that 
Prussian ascendancy which Bavaria particularly dislikes and fears. 
It appears that in Vienna the advances made by Bavaria for a 
closer commercial connection were met by very inadequate 
proposals, so that at this moment Bavaria sees herself with the 
prospect of exclusion from the Prussian Commercial Union with- 
out any compensation. It is very certain that this is an un- 
tenable position in the long run, and that before long Bavaria 
will have to request at the hands of the Prussian Government 
re-admission to the Customs League. What chance is there, then, 
of the Bavarian Government being able to start up and assume 
the bold initiative which those are clamouring for who wish to 
see Prussia crossed? I confess that I think the chance small. It 
is too late now to* marshal the forces of Germany against 
Prussia, and at all events this can never be done without 
the co-operation of Bavaria, while the incompetence of the 
present Ministers is quite unequal to the necessary resolu- 
tion. Indeed theeclamour for their dismissal is now so great 
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that it is the burden of all conversation. Already rumour is | 
busy with the names of their succes:ors, and Prince Hohenlohe | 
Schilling Fiirst is spoken of as premier. 
premature, but events seem decidedly poiating in that direction. 
The Prince is a man of liberal politics, and decidedly in favour | 
of the Prussian Commercial Treaty, which appears indeed not to | 
be objectionable on financial grounds. ‘The practical result of a 
change which appears inevitable will be therefore to confirm and 
strengthen the practical ascendancy of Prussia, and to exhibit | 
anew the substantial weakness of even the s:outest bit of German 
autonomy to «scape experiencing upon itself the effects of its | 
superior weight of attraction and disintegration. Bavaria will | 
be the hardest mouthful to swallow and digest, but I coufess 
myself unable to indulge a belief that it will be able permanently 
to escape being eaten up, like its other German neighbours, by 
Prussia, unless indeed that operation will be kindly performed | 
upon at least its old and original provinces by the friendly greed 
of Austria in the great final scramble for German spoil. 
A Looxer-On. 





To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—As I have been misunderstood and misrepresented in many 
quarters, and my former letter to you has been commented upon 
by some Nonconformist journal as a scandal to the Church, I 
hope you will allow meto repudiate in the most earnest lan- 
guage, the charge of denying the Divinity of our Lord. In fact 
I avoided using the term “ Divinity” as not being definite 
enough. Our Unitarian brethren write and speak of the 
“ Divinity of Christ” in a sense different to our own. I pur- 
posely adopted a stronger expression, ** Deity in Christ,” to avoid 
if possible, all misconception. 

Unhappily it was not sufficient, and I can only repeat with 
solemnity my belief that “God was in Cluist, reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” I think that after this I have a right to 
be heard without indignant repudiation when I venture to say 
that the Godhead of Christ is not necessarily dependent on 
“miraculous conception,” which, as commonly understood, is 
beyond the range of our knowledge and experience, and can 
therefore scarcely be deemed a matter of intelligent faith. These 
remarks, moreover, do no violence to the creeds, which I can 
conscientiously repeat, but which I am not bound to interpret 
according to views of any man or any number of men. 

My former letter was only an argument drawn from the very 
words of our Lord Himself in His own defence against the charge 
of blasphemy. “Is it not written in your law,” said He to the 
Jews, “‘I said ye are gods? If he calied them gods to whom 
the word of the Lord came (and the Scripture cannot be broken), 
say ye of Him Whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world, Thou blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of 
God?” When our Lord Himself says to His disciples, ‘* I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, unto my God and to your God,” 
am I to be repudiated because I have the simplicity to think that 
our Lord used those words “Father” and “God” without 
ambiguity, and that what He meant by them in one place He 
meant also in the other? 

When shall we gain that atmosphere of calm investigation 
and mutual respect which alone can render it possible for us to 
review our theology, and to correct its mistakes by those very 
records which we so clamorously invoke? The day seems more 
distant than ever.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A YorksuireE INcuMBENT. 


BOOKS. 


—@—— 
GIUSTI FOR EARS POLITE.* 

Many readers of the brilliant critique and trauslations of 
Giusti by the late Henry Lushington will be well disposed to 
examine a work promising them a fuller account of the life and 
literary remains of this satirist, and of the political and historical 
phenomena with which he has connected his name. They 
would welcome with satisfaction not only a deep, researchful, 
or imaginative narrative on these subjects, but even a fairly 
executed epitome of the valuable materials four one which exist 
in Italian, comprising not only the author’s collected poems, but 
an excellent and interesting selection of his letters, which has 
been edited by his friend Frassi, and is accompanied by a good 
memoir of his private life. If the last-mentioned work is de- | 
ficient, as regards the English reader, in notices of national 
history and of the biographies of some of Giusti’s friends and 











Very probably this is | particularly in Le Monnier’s memoirs of 


contemporaries, the most necessary elucidations of this 
kind may be found in hosts of recent writers, and more 
contemporary 
authors and statesmen (L'Italie est elle la terre des morts ?), 
Ranalli's “Istorie Italiane” for the years 1846 to 1858, and 
Gualterio’s “ Ultimi Rivolgimenti” for a preceding period. By 
honestly abridging and decently translating the prose of Frassi’s 
publication, by inserting abstracts of, if not translations from 
Giusti’s poems, and introducing some plain historical summaries, 


. : 
not so much to indoctrinate a reader with the spirit of the times 


as to recall to him the particulars of events which he must re- 
member vividly, though perhaps inexactly, a very delightful 
and instructive work might have been produced at a smalh 
expense of contrivance and ingenuity. It will be readily seen 
whether the present performance is something more or less than 
we have described. 

The earlier chapters are principally filled with pleasing 
and unexceptionable excerpts of private correspondence. The 
selection has that advantage over “ Elegant Extracts,” the 
‘* Beauties of the Family Shakespeare,” and the like, that it 
has been regarded by the editress as a completely sufficient basis. 
for critical reflections on the character and genius of Giuseppe 
Giusti, who is thus brought before us, both by description and 
exemplification, as a regular model of a polite leiter-writer and 
elegant patriotic poet. Moreover, the editress, as we have 
everywhere the satisfaction of feeling, has thoroughly convinced 
herself that the Giusti thus cut out by herself is a real and sub- 
stantial personage, and the original Giusti a mere phantasmal 
excrescence which must soon vanish, or has already vanished, into 
night and oblivion, having been replaced in all respects very 
advantageously. The letteis of both the Giustis contain many 
fine manly utterances, but he of the English letters is always a 
calm, dignified morualist, while the sentiments of his namesake 
are tinged with an audacity, unruliness, hauteur, and fitful levity 
unat render them dangerous or perplexing to the well-regulated 
British mind. Again, his manner is often deficient in propriety, 
and he is apt to jumble human and divine things, and handle 
supernal as-well as infernal names witha familiarity that is profane 
and shocking. It was a maxim of his (the Italian Giusti’s) that 
itis nothing to make a book unless that book can remake its 
readers; and he thought that nice and decorous language was not 
always the most effective in this poor planet for rousing minds 
from slothful negligence or converting them from inveterate pre- 
judices. But the Giusti according to Miss Susan Horner 
may be safely perused by us all, with no other effect than 
to confirm us in the proper complacency with which we 
usually regard our own satus iv morality and enlightenment. 
His docirine is so elevated and yet so comfortable—so comfort- 
able and yet so elevated. And judgment warns us not to 
receive too deferentially the maxim which we just now cited- 
The time soon goes by in which a man's utterances can cause 
revolutions, or get eagerly circulated by voice and manuscript 
amongst ardent proselytes. Once having been consigued to a 
happy immortality on the shelves of amuteurs or systematic 
book-devourers, their position is better secured by a respectable 
and sober commemoration of approved maxiins than by the ori- 
ginal rude zeal through which the author communicated his grand 
but faulty sentiments. Hence we have no doubt that the gifted 
spirit of Giuseppe Giusti, if it were some day induced to chat 
with us at a select séance concerning the treatment which his 
reputation encounters in the present generation, would express 
itself highly gratified and obliged by the manner in which Miss 
Horner has purified and elevated the character of its epistolary 
remains, which she has done by a system of arbitrary selection, 
assiduous retrenchment, and ingenious mistranslations, that has 
quite a wonderful effect on the native colour and individuality of 
the “ Epistolario.” It would be too long a task to write an ex- 
haustive description of these fine artistic touches ; but we must 
eudeavour to give some notion of tiem by the scrutiny of a few 
represeutative passages. 

At page 151 we find a reduced letter beginning with the fullow- 
ing sentences, the first of them alluding to an account in 
Vasari of the labours of a devoted painter, as we are told more 
particularly in the foot-note :— 

“Dear Marco,—You are right. The story of Luca della Robbia is 
very touching. Such strong generous characters almost surpass our 
comprehensions who are born in an age which has been paralysed, and 
is incapable of great crimes as of great virtues. These men hearkened 
to God; we hardly listen to the lessons of the priest. Manly ideas of 


morals and of religion were to them both a restraint and a spur; in 
these days ail thought of retribution is cold within us, and with many even 
the fear of the devil.” 











* The Tuscan Poet Giuseppe Giusti and his Times. By Susan Horner. London: 
and Cambridge: Macmillan aud Co, 18:4. 
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This would appear to mean, if anything, that the ‘thought of 
retribution” and the “ fear of the devil” were motives naturally 
involved in ‘‘ manly ideas of morals and religion,” although they 
seemed to be at the date of this letter almost extinct among the 
Italians. But in the Italian we read, “‘ Agghiaccia le viscere a tulti il 
pensiero del tornaconto, a molti la paura del diavolo,” i. e., “ the 
entrails of all are frozen by the thought of retribution—of many 
by the fear of the devil.” The Giusti of the Italian revolution 
did not think the aforesaid fear manly or productive of strong 
generous characters; and he hints that it was spiritual fear (not the 
want of it) which made his contemporaries, as they then appeared 
to him, incapable of great virtues as of great vices. What a 
much more prudent and disciplined mind is evinced by the 
Giusti prepared for English circulating libraries. This same 
exemplary personage has been commended for his “ respect and 
tenderness towards women,” and is made to give an affecting 
instance of it while he watches the last illness of a dear and 
esteemed uncle. He writes :— 

“ The women, who certainly are more in the habit of attending sick 
beds than we men, and who administer those kind offices which are of 
such service, are, however, cursed with the desire of making up to them- 
selves for the hardship of temporary silence by relating over and over 
again every particular of his illness for the benefit of those present as 
well as of the suffering patient. J sometimes join in the gossip, for we 
must take the flies with the honey.” 

What exquisite gallantry and good temper! He will not on 
any account find fault with these kind ladies, nor even allow 
them to suspect from his silence that he is offended with their 
indiscreet behaviour; he therefore actually helps them in mak- 
ing a noise, but only sometimes : he will not worry his poor dying 
uncle too incessantly. What a pity all this delicacy is not to 
be found in the Italian, or, we must venture to call him, the 
unconverted Giusti, who says here, Darei ne’ lumi, “ I could dash 
into the lights, jz. e., 1am putin a thorough passion,] “ but it is all 
too true that we cannot have the honey without the flies.” Pre- 
sently comes a variation of which we cannot quite see the drift, 
“‘ where a man has not attentive and well-trained servants he is 
ill off unless waited on by his own relations.” We should have 
expected, “ however much a man may have attentive,” &c., per 
quanto s'abbia, &c., which of course refers to invalids. Incondoling 
with a friend on some misfortune he begins a paragraph with :— 

** Jo, che non nego la Provvidenza,” ‘I who do not deny a Providence.” 
Stay, my good fellow; who would write that way in England, 
as if all his articles of religion were not satisfactorily demonstrated, 
and he only adhered to them from sentimental considerations? 
Leave out these words, and a few others presently that I will tell 
you of, and your reflections will look quite Evangelical. See 
now : ' 

“TI believe that God sends the solemn lessons of adversity to those 
capable of feeling them most, because it is from sorrow, and only from 
sorrow, that great things are born, and strong characters spring from 
affliction like flowers on the thorn, In prosperity man is careless, im- 
provident, barren. The finer qualities of the heart and of the intellect 
either do not show themselves or do not exist in those who are blessed 
by fortune ; a calamity sends out sparks as steel does from flint.” 

A poet’s account of a poetical reverie, of the first conception 
of an ingenious and delightful piece like Giusti's eulogism of the 
snail, is matter so naturally interesting that it would not have been 
tampered with or cut down for despatch by any editress less con- 
fident than Miss Horner in her power of improving everything 
she clips and prunes. But she evidently thinks the man super- 

subtle and egoistic in his details, and will not allow him to 
bestow too much of ‘his tediousness on us. We quote a few 
sentences, intercalating more full and literal renderings. After 
describing his native Pescia, his reminiscences there, his weariness 
of a town life, &c., he goes on :— 

“Unhappy those who have no home.... I have met with 
{have a quarrel with] cosmopolitans who, from a foolish desire to 
make themselves citizens of the world, cannot rest at home in their 
own country. I like to think that, as plants vegetate better in one 


soil than another, so we live and flourish better in the place in which 
‘we were born. 


“While making these and similar reflections during a walk through 
the country, I happened to stop by the way to watch a snail [I, without 
wishing it, had mechanically stopped thus on the road, looking at a 
snailikin]. By an association of ideas [by association of ideas, a 

Jhenomenon which every one finds realized in himself in quite a pecu- 
iar way of his own], I thought this little animal might become the 
living image of the thoughts which were crowding into my mind; and 
reflecting on the vain arrogance of man and his undisciplined passions, 
on [his] anger and pride, I was ready to exclaim, ‘ Viva la chiocciola !’ 
(Long live the snail!) Everything depends on seizing the suggestion 
of the moment. I took afancy to the metre [this exclamation made a 
quinario sdrucciolo, 2 metre which pleases me beyond measure. You 
know that everything depends on the commencement], and gathering 
together the ideas which had been floating in my mind I strung the 


lines into a poem, and produced these light verses, the natural conse- 
quence of a liver refreshed by its native air, &c.” 


After this comes the “ Vivat for the Snail,” which is quoted at 


other poem of as many lines. Indeed, the sympathies of the 
editress seem thoroughly engaged by this effusion, which 
embodies aspirations for rural and domestic repose much more 
charming than Pope’s “‘ Happy the man,” or Horace’s “ Beatus 
ille,” and equally characteristic of a great moral censor when 
invalided, disappointed, and somewhat ironical, as you under- 
stand, or perhaps it is better you should not understand it so. 
On the other hand, the epitome of the celebrated “ Boot” is 
illustrated only by one verse of Lushington’s translation, notable 
for the absence of base mechanical terms, not to mention vulgar 
jests about kicking. In describing the argument, the editress 
has evidently not lacked assistance, but we do not see how she 
makes out “the poet agrees with certain modern neo-Catholic 
poets that the canon laws forbid priests to wear boots.” The 
notices of the other poems are judiciously briet, but throw 
over them the charm of an aulic and refined manner, from 
which Giusti sadly deviated in many places. From the middle 
of the volume, referring to the accession of Pio Nono, our 
authoress plunges into a summary for various Italian States 
of Ranalli’s ‘‘ History of the Revolutions,” some of the ante- 
cedent phenomena having been concisely noticed in her second 
chapter. Here the private affairs of Giusti begin to be some- 
what neglected, even during his illnesses and imbroglios of literary 
projects; however, there are a few more satires to give account 
of, and the letters continue to be quoted in illustration of political 
situations. This part of the work is done in a more thorough 
and business-like manner; but the narrative is positively boiled 
down to rags, and becomes insipid where it is not sauced by the 
epistolary comments, the latter continuing to be translated in 
an astonishing and perplexing manner. What can be made out, 
e. g., of a facetious sally which describes (p. 218) a Grand Duke 
“eoquetting with the police, who are in reality identified with 
himself,” and having retained a ghost in his palace, “as -@ 
quondam pensioner?” At this period Giusti fared nearly like 
Béranger in similar convulsions. Having assailed the vices of 
absolutism in his poems, he was expected to take an active part 
in establishing liberal institutions, and constrained to accept the 
position of a deputy. He showed prudence in attaching himself 
to the more cautious and moderate party, but he felt that the 
career of a statesman did not belong to him. He even gradually 
dropped the weapons of satire, after having once or twice turned 
them against time-servers and police conspirators; he disdained 
to persecute the absolutist party when it appeared likely to be the 
losing one. He wrote between 1847 and 1849 three elaborate 
letters on the causes of the general failure of the revolutionary 
movement in Europe, and he only survived the battle of Novara 
about a year. In treating him asthe representative of an epoch, 
the necessary difficulty occurs that the man is greatest when the 
time is least, and vice versa, a fact which is keenly impressed upon 
us by the present volume. 





STRIFE AND REST.* 


Tue author of Strife and Rest has departed from the usual path 
of the sensation novelists. Instead of making his story turn on 
impossible incidents, harrowing ssenes, or terrible catastrophes, 
he uses the feelings as his pivot, and by exaggerating them 
obtains the requisite supernatural machinery. As men’s ex- 
perience of other men’s feelings is more limited than their 
experience of life, his story seems of course more natural than 
the ordinary sensation tale, and he has, moreover, more art than 
the ordinary manufacturers of those stories. He neither rants 
nor lets his characters rant, keeps down the expression of the 
passion which is tearing them to pieces, and makes the most 
outre feeling appear possible because it utters itself like one 
which ordinary mortals know that they could feel. Thereis very 
great power in his book, a capacity for inventing absolutely 
original situations,a keen eye for character, a pen fluent to 
describe the ways and the dialogue, and the troubles of average 
human life. But the fatal taint of the school, the determination 
to mistake exaggeration for effect, distortion for evidence of 
power, is on him also, spoiling what might otherwise be a most 
admirable work. 

Ernest Heathcote is a curate of the model High Church type, 
“a pale St. Francis,” priestly and rigid, full of self-devotion 
and the pride of his order, of religious feeling and determination 





* Strifeand Rest. By the Author of “ Agnes Home.” London: Tinsley. » 





full length in Italian, and thus treated with more respect than any . 
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not if he can help it to be human, with a beautiful presence, and | gives her sister a vivid description of the life led in a retreat,—of 


clothed habitually we doubt not,though the fact is not we think | 


mentioned, in M.B. waistcoats cut with careful humility and | will to the authority of the Lady Superior. 


attention to the fashion. One knows the type, and Ernest 
Heathcote considers himself a perfect specimen of its best genus. 
Naturally he is surrounded by feminine admirers, naturally also 
he picks out the fairest, Helen Ashley, and inspires her with a 
passionate love for his many excellencies and indubitably clerical 
bearing. Atthe moment, however, when a proposal ought to be 
forthcoming Helen’s father loses his wealth, and Ernest, at heart 
a little afraid of poverty, reconsiders his position, doubts if a 
priest should marry, is convinced that he should not wed under 
circumstances which would make the cares of life impediments 
to his usefulness in his office. “ Was it right to marry? Could 
he be so useful in God’s Church burdened with the cares of a 
wife without fortune and a family slenderly provided for? The 
family living would not, in all probability be his for twenty 
years to come. Meantime how was he to live? His father 
was an expensive man, and beyond the £300 a year that he 
allowed his son could do nothing for him. High thoughts of 
the independence of the celibate priest—of his freedom from 
worldly care and worldly strife—came strong upon him. 
His greeting to Helen was colder and more distant.” And 
so he drew back, and Helen fell almost sick unto death, and 
then tried to enter one of the Protestant sisterhoods. Her sister 
Laura, married to Mr. Gaysford, easy-going gentlemanly member 
of Parliament, saw it all, and her heart burned within her with 
the resolve to punish the false lover. Her plan was not to ruin 
him, or poison him, or set bravos on him, or calumniate himn—any 
of those schemes would be too melodramatic and unlike the 
nineteenth century, but to carry out a much subtler vengeance, 
to compel the priest to abandon his lofty isolation, to make 
him avow thoughts to which priestly marriage were serene 
virtue, to bring him, in fact, to her own feet, and then 
spurn him and tell him of her plan. Her machinations to secure 
this end form the plot of the book, and it is exceedingly well 
worked out, each step in Ernest’s downward course following 
naturally on its predecessor. The state of his mind as he steps 
on from one temptation to another, each separate one always 
centring somehow in Laura, is powerfully described. The instru- 
ment employed was the love of flattery, and especially of woman’s 
flattery, which is strong in every man, and especially strong in 
all priests,—perhaps because of a secret consciousness that their 
work is epicene, out of which consciousness woman’s adulation 
lifts them,—and he gradually succumbed. Laura’s image filled 
his mind till he first became idle, then disturbed, then wild 
for rest, each of these moods being expressed among other modes 
by a sermon, regtlar pulpit sermons, all of them singularly good 
as literary exercises, and singularly bad in any other aspect, 
and finally,— 

“* You shall listen,’ he continued, passionately and quickly, as 
she again tried to speak. ‘You shall listen to the words of 
a despairing, God-abandoned man. You have blighted the hopes 
I had once formed of usefulness in this life and of happiness 
in another. My life for years past has been a lie—the prayers 
Ihave said have been a mockery, and worse than a mockery—the 
bread I have broken I have broken to my condemnation—the wine I 
have blessed has been a curse tome. I who have preached to others 
have myself become a castaway. I cannot bear this never-ending strife. 
For nights past I have not slept, unless with opiates. Let me live out 
my life in the rest of forgetfulness—forgetful of all that once made life 
dear to me—of my sacred profession—of Him in whose name it was 
once my privilege to preach—of prayers and sacraments—of all I have 
done or tried to do for His sake, And as you have been the cause of 
this ruin I call on you toshare it with me, He paused and shuddered 
as he made this frenzied request, and then continued recklessly, ‘ And 
surely you owe me this—surely you owe me something for having cast 
away my soul? What, except this, can you give me in exchange for it? 
I do not seek this as a favour—I demand it as a right. You have, with 
fatal accuracy, turned the current of my life—you have taken away 
from me the birthright of God’s grace—you have dragged me from the 
fancied height on which I stood, and made me as one of the beasts that 
perish without a hope beyond the grave. Whatis left to me but to live 
out my life as best I can, and then ’ again he paused—again he 
shuddered; but recovering himself by a desperate effort, he continued, 
‘ Laura,—temptress, traitress, sorceress—you shall share this misery 
with me!’” 





There comes out the plague-spot. The steps of the decline 
are natural each by each, but the whole is as unnatural as 
that sensation speech. Sisters feel for each other, and one 
sometimes perhaps hates him who jilts the other; but 
Laura is an ordinary clever woman of the world, who loves 
her husband a little and her position a great deal, who is 
almost prudish in ideas and ways, and so sensible that she makes 
the subjoined capital speech. Helen has buried herself for 


the starvation, and the penances, and the crushing down of the 
She has only 
been there a month, yet her dreams are of good food, and when 
her brother-in-law calls her a woman she glances shyly at the 
glass to see if there is already visible reason for not calling her 
a girl, one of the subtly sarcastic touches of which Strife and 
Rest is full. 

_“* My poor love,’ replied Laura, kissing her tenderly while the in- 
dignant tears welled up into her eyes, ‘don’t talk so; you shall live 
with me, and be as happy as the day is long, And now go and take off 
that odious gown, and ask Chase to give you one of my nice silk 
dresses and a crinoline. I dare say you’ve had no comforts since you 
went to that horrid place. Go into my bedroom and get all you want. 
Come, Ifl.go with you—come’” . . 1. 3 5 1 1s we te ew 

“* What's the time ?—an hour to lunch yet!’ and the impetuous 

woman rang the bell, and, ordering some jelly to be made hot, put a 
glass of sherry into it and made her sister drink it. Poor Nelly !— 
after her boiled rice and vegetable diet this pleasant beverage brought 
the colour into her cheeks and brightness to her eyes, and as Laura 
looked at her again she said, ‘ You shall be a countess yet !’” 
Yet the woman who cures visions of a nunnery with crinoline and 
sherry also frames a plan of vengeance which risks her repu- 
tation and her soul, and nearly destroys a man she all the while 
esteems,—for what? To prove to a young clergyman that he 
ought to be careful before he lets a girl believe he is in love with her. 
Would any average woman, and Laura is carefully described as 
an average woman, have the persistency for anything of the 
kind, would any woman have it? Hate is not we dare say dead ; 
but multifarious occupation and the many-coloured distractions of 
the London life of to-day are very fatal to hate of this concentrated 
kind, and it is this life Laura lives. Her hatred is unnatural, 
and as it is the motive power of the book all the effect of its 
cleverness, of many natural scenes, and of some most vigorous 
description—witness some yachting scenes—is marred or spoiled. 
The same exaggeration pervades the finale. Ernest repents, 
marries Helen, and sinks not into the ordinary active rector with 
a strong belief but no strong enthusiasms, as such a man would 
have been sure to do, but into a man of this kind. He prepares 
for a mighty dinner party :— 

“Mr. Heathcote, instead of sitting quietly in the library out of the 
way, was everlastingly in and out, fidgeting about, meddling and inter- 
fering with the most trifling matters of domestic arrangement, and 
putting his wife and everybody in the house, himself included, out of 
temper.” 

The venison was high,—the first incision was too much :— 

“Mrs. Gaysford gathered up her handkerchief, gloves, fan, and 
double smelling-bottle, and swept out of the room. Mr. Heathcote 
could scarcely stifle his vexation. The uniformity of his table was 
ruined, and his prettiest and most attractive guest was gone. His rage in- 
creased tenfold when poor little Mrs. Pook, his curate’s bride of six months’ 
standing, who was sitting on his left, turned very white and said she was 
afraid she must go too—and go she did. The other ladies sat it out, but 
looked very uncomfortable. Altogether it was a complete failure. Dick 
gobbled down two great helps, and so did Lord Mandeyille, but they 
both joined in abusing their host for not having dressed it earlier. And 
this was the end of the great venison feast that had occupied the 
thoughts of the Rector of Encombe for days and days.” 

Ernest Heathcote might by possibility have sunk into an 

elegant voluptuary, never into a vulgar fidget as anxious about 
the show of his dinner as any nouveau riche. There is exaggera- 
tion over the whole picture, the exaggeration which in the 
regular sensation novel gives us bigamy or murder, suicide or 
child-stealing, in every fresh volume. 
For the rest Strife and Rest is good, full of litle pleasant 
episodes,—such as the love of a wealthy baronet's son for the 
daughter of the secretary to a City company, a story excellently 
told, of vivid sketches,—there is one of a Bishop, a “ modern 
fisherman” which Disraeli might not disdain,—of severe little 
political paragraphs, which to all except their victims are very 
pleasant reading. It would be hard to find a writer who could 
give us a pleasanter novel, and it is with no critical pleasure in 
carping, but a strong sense of disappointment, that we pronounce 
this one unpleasant because unnatural. 





THE FACTS OF THE COTTON FAMINE.* 

Tuts book has only one conspicuous defect,—there is a little too 
much of it. A history of the cotton famine was required, and 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, allowing for some occasional defects of style, 
such as calling the Mayor of York “his Eboraceous Lordship,” 
has satisfactorily supplied the want. Strictly impartial, without 
the slightest perceptible inclination to flatter either the opera- 
tives, or the masters, or any one else involved in the catastrophe, 
except perhaps the Earl of Derby, he has put together all the 





* The History of the Cotton Famine, By A. Arnold. London: Saunders, Otley, and 
Co. 





@ time in Miss Sellon’s establishment, but escaped from it, and 
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facts with lucid minuteness, and enabled his readers to recall all | ultimately tided over the distress. Tnis was the Relief in Aid 
the details of astruggle which reflected honour on British ad-| Act, under which it was arranged that whenever the poor. 











ministration, details which we are sorry to see fading out of the | rate rose in any parish above three shillings the union must 


public mind. Two years before the famine everybody would 
have predicted a revolution as its inevitable consequence, yet it 


aid, and when the union was paying above five shillings in the 


pound the rest of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire was © 


passed away without any disturbance of social order, with no | obliged to contribute to its relief, With this concession the 


other political effect than to increase the willingness of the rich to 
bestow the suffrage on the poor. That result is of itself highly 
creditable alike to the operatives who suffered and the governing 


guardians were content, and although in Mr. Arnold's judgment 
their reluctance to spend was not justified by facts, the average 


| rates of Lancashire for the seventeen previous years having been 


class who relieved, and a close s'udy of details will but in- | 120 per cent. less than those of the South- West, they did in the end 


crease the student’s admiration. The struggle was a great and 
a strangely successful one, but Mr. Arnold might have related its 
history without quite so many words, so many extracts from 
newspapers, so much of the repetition inevitable in the chrono- 
logical arrangement he has adopted. Criticism on such a work 
is, however, a little out of place, and we shall best serve our 
readers by an outline of the great narrative Mr. Arnold has 
supplied. 

The cotton famine may be said to have commenced in October, 
1861, with the development of the American contest from an 
angry party struggle into the greatest of civil wars. The price 
of cotton then first began leaping upwards with a rapidity only 


checked by one circumstance independent of the war. The | 


trade had for two years previously been overstocking the markets 
of the world with a profuseness which, but for the famine, would 
have made 1862 one of the worst masters’ years ever known in 
Lancashire. They had glutted India, Australia, and America, 
had in fact so completely outrun consumption that they were in 
possession directly or indirectly of a surplus stock of 300,000,000 
pounds’ weight of manufactured goods. With this enormous stock 
unsold, and a general impression that the American crisis could 
not last, no one was willing to give any very heavy price for 
raw material, and though the price rose it was not rapidly. 
Ultimately these stocks, instead of being sold at ruinous 
loss, were cleared off at an enormous advance, cotton cloth, for 
example, rising from 16s. in 1861 to 20s. in 1862, and 22s. in 
1863. The whole of this profit went to the holders of the stock, 
and it is obviously Mr. Arnold’s opinion that while the famine 
pressed terribly on the operatives it did not ruinously affect the 
manufacturers as a body, they having divided with the mer- 
chants and speculators an unexpected profit of thirty-six millions 
sterling. In December, 1861, however, cotton reached a shilling 
a pound, and the season of distress began. It came at first in 
the shape of short time, the millowners, pressed by the price of 
the material, being unwilling to increase an already surplus 
stock ; but it was not till January, 1862, that the mills began to 
close fast, and England awoke fully to the perception that a 
national crisis was athand. Wigan was one of the first, if not 
the first town, to organize a relief committee, and by May the 
distress had become fierce, the weekly average of relief 
rising in places like Blackburn to 9,414, and the poor com- 
mencing their last effort to preserve themselves from what 
they considered the indignity of applying to the parish. 
First the public-house was abandoned,—the consumption of 
spirits fell one-half,—then the savings-banks were emptied, 
854,000/. being withdrawn in one year, next the furniture was 
sent to the pawnbrokers, then the surplus clothing went, then 
the debt to the local shopkeeper was run up to the full limit of 
the workman's credit,—which seems to be a month’s wages of the 
family,—and then last of all came the application for relief. As 
these applications steadily increased by thousands a week till the 
army of paupers to be fed in one way or another rose almost to the 
numbers of the French or Austrian armies, or to put it in another 
way to the population of five cities as large as Leeds, the 
whole country woke, and in May, 1862, two vast organizations, 
one imperial, the Mansion House Committee, and one local, 
the Central Relief Committee, were rapidly extemporized, and 
the Government did one of the wisest acte of the present 
Administration,—it placed itself, as it were, amidst the suffering 
people, by appointing Mr. Farnall Special Commissioner with 
unusual powers, with authority in fact to interpret the Poor 
Law so as to meet the exigencies which had arisen. ‘These diffi- 
culties were of the most various kinds. The owners of 
property, accustomed to low poor-rates, and frightened by 
the drain on their capital, were most reluctant to in- 
crease them, while the people habituated to proud indepen- 
dence, and as Mr. Arnold thinks over-praised for not rioting, 
demanded relief without the labour test. The fprmer difficulty 
threatened the Ministry, the latter the peace of the country, but 
Mr. Farnall met both. He induced the guardians to relax the 
law as far as was safe, and advised the famous measure which 





make property partly bear a burden almost adequate to the need. 
The following list of the average rate of the year ending Michael- 
mas, 1862, in the seven worst unions, shows that the oppression 
on property was endurable :— 


a & 
Ashton-under-Lyne .... --» « 1 63 in the pound. 
Blackburn ... .0c 00 cco we oo 8S 3 =A 
Manchester ... co sce coe ooo 2 SD 4 
Oldham... 1 6 i 
Preston. . 3 0} n 
Rochdale 0 ese ete ce cop eco S.Oe ” 
Stockport...., ... . oe 1 8¥ " 


This taxation fell indeed on property then greatly depreciated, 
but the rates never rose above the Parliamentary limit, i. e., above 
the permanent rate of some London parishes. The rate of relief 
adopted, too, was very low, 1s. 2}d. a week, and though this was 
ultimately raised, still there was need for the exertions of the 
whole country. An appeal was therefore made to its benevolence, 
local committees were everywhere established, the ‘‘ Duchess of 
Lancaster” headed the list with 2,000/., and by July, 1863, the 
Central Committee published a general balance-sheet showing 
that the subscriptions amounted to the extraordinary sum of 
1,974,203. ; divided as follows :— 


To the Central Relief :— £ 
Home Subscriptions ... 685,033 
Colonial and Foreign ...  ... 0 2.2 0 wee 88,856 
UN AE SIIIEIIOD ic ses cee. ne 00s pnw * pas 498 
ee eee eee eee 6,791 
Value of Donations in kind 111,099 

892,277 


To the Mansion House Fund ee a eee 
To the Cotton Districts and Liverpool Relief Funds ... 254,380 
To the Local Relief Funds :— 





Strictly Local Sources... ... ... sos ese 283,979 
General Subscriptions... ... 1... .s. ses 40,434 
£1,974,201 


We must remark en passant that Mr. Arnold’s censure of India 
for not contributing is unjust, he having assumed that the sum 
received by the Central Committee was the whole subscribed, 
whereas, as he himself records, India gave 20,0001. in one grant, 
and some 10,000/. more was sent to the Mansion House Com- 
mittee. The subscription as a whole was, however, unprece- 
dented, one which could not have been raised in any other 
country in the world, and it was well expended; out of the 
whole sum raised by the Central Committee they consumed 
little more than 2,000/. in expenses of management, less than a 
half per cent., an example of voluntary toil which con- 
trasts strangely with the accounts of some benevolent 
societies. In addition to this great sum the guardians of 
the famine-stricken districts expended between February, 
1862, and July, 1863, 1,250,000/. in excess of their gene- 
ral average, thus showing 3,250,000/. as the amount really 
required to keep alive a population among whom during the 
worst months more than 500,000 persons had been deprived of 
their sole means of subsistence, a calculation sufficient of itself to 
prove sound and economical management. This amount does 
not of course represent the total loss of property, but though 
private charity is excluded it does bear some relation to the 
actual cost of maintaining the population, of supplying the bare 
necessaries of life. It shows that even in England less than two 
shillings per head per week will keep a population from actual 
death by cold and hunger. 

The crisis of the distress was reached in December, 1862, 
when the number relieved touched the half-million, and the 
expenditure 65,0001. a week, but from this time the tide 
turned. The rise in the value of calico consequent on the 
exhaustion of stocks tempted the millowners to resume work. 
A large emigration to other districts had relieved the op- 
pressed parishes, and by Midsummer the number relieved by 
the Committees had fallen from 234,078 to 104,792, and the 
total number from 506,091 to 264,014; and the Govern- 
ment, emboldened by the turn of the tide, ventured to bring 
in one of the wisest Acts ever proposed, the Public Works 
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Act introduced by Mr. Villiers on 8th June. This Act only per- 
mitted the local authorilies, municipalities, and vestries to borrow 
money from the State for public works, but it worked admirably, 
enabling the towns to employ some 5,000 heads of families, or 
say 25,000 persons, on remunerative work, at the cost of an 
immediate debt of less than a million and a quarter. Mr. Arnold 
considers that the * famine” improved into a “ distress ” with the 
close of the session of 1863, and lasted therefore eighteen months, 
during which it is probable that the nation lost nothing at all, 
but the operatives of the cotton district lost the value of their 
furniture, most of their savings, and the difference between the 
ten millions which they would have earned in wages and the 
three millions they received in relief. 

We have given the leading facts, but Mr. Arnold has clothed 
the meagre array with flesh, republished the more important 
acts, balance-sheets, and official reports, stated in every case the 
causes which led to the effects he records, described all the inci- 
dents of the struggle such as the Staleybridge riots, added many 
illustrative anecdotes, and in short collected the materials on 
which a complete and readable history of the crisis may one day 
be based. If when the distress is over as well as the famine, and 
Lancashire again prosperous, he will add a supplement to his tale, 
and condense both into one volume of 300 pages, we think we 
can assure him of an audience more extended than such reports 
can usually obtain. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD AS EXEMPLIFIED 

IN WORKS OF ART.* 
Tus is a posthumous work by Mrs. Jameson—commenced by 
her, and continued and completed by Lady Eastlake. The part 
written by the former has been published without alteration, 
distinguished from the rest by brackets, like a modern edition of 
Blackstone, a mode of editing which is rather detrimental to the 
unity of a book. This perhaps is the reason why the first 
person is so frequently introduced, and the writer’s personal im- 
pressions described. Probably such passages were memoranda, 
or extracts from a diary, and not intended for publication exactly 
as they stood. 

A book about Art is attractive to very few readers. With pro- 
fessed artists books and criticisms by writers not bred up to 
practise any branch of Art are not likely to have much authority, 
and most other people have a pretty decided opinion of their own 
as to whether a work of Art is good or bad, and do not care to 
be preached to by connoisseurs. The very word Art has a sus- 
picion of humbug about it. What right has the art of painting, 
or building, .or making objects beautiful, to be called Art 
par excellence, any more than the art of making shoes? A picture 
at best can only represent faithfully the scene or incident to 
which it refers, and any one can judge of it who has good 
eyes and knows the story. Nobody who is without an eye for 
form or colour can be supplied with one by being perpetually 
told what he ought and what he ought not to admire; but a 
person with a true perception of beauty may fail to appreciate 
much that is beautiful in art from sheer ignorance of many of 
the incidents represented, or from being unable to interpret 
what is symbolic or conventional. Perhaps no man living could 
explain all the pictures in the National Gallery, with all their 
details, and with all that is symbolic in them. Good pictures, 
especially on sacred subjects, have so much story, or rather so 
mapy stories in them, that books are wanted simply to tell us 
these stories. Mrs. Jameson's books are invaluable in so far us 
they supply this want. The patience and perseverance which 
she has shown in collecting the vast number of myths and 
legends which have grown up round sacred subjects have 
furnished much very valuable information. It is this portion 
of her writings which is by far the best. Her descriptions of 
pictures are apt to be too numerous and rather tiresome. The 
present work, which completes a series, is for this reason less 
valuable than its predecessors. The ‘* Legends of the Madonna” 
and “Sacred and Legendary Art” contain much without 
which many of the works of art referred toin these books would 
be to most persons unintelligible. But in the “ History of Our 
Lord” there is comparatively little which is not familiar to even 
a cursory reader of the Bible. The legends which have been 
connected with it, as, for instance, those of the Sibyls, are com- 
paratively unimportant. It is superfluous to tell us that to 
understand the full force of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
“we must remember the bitter feuds which existed between 








* The History of our Lord as Exemplified in Works of Art; with that of His Types, 
Weat -* ; 


the Jews and the Samaritans, and that they would not even 


speak to each other.” The book might have been shortened 
with advantage if credit had been given to the reader for at 
least a slight knowledge of the Bible. 

One topic, the opposition of temporary fact to permanent truth 
in Art, is interestingly touched upon more than once. Ought we, 
in looking at a representation of a sacred subject, to see nothing 
but what we should then have seen had we been present? Should 
the artist aim at representing nothing but the bare fact, casting 
aside as rust or cobweb all the ideas which subsequent genera- 
tions have superadded to the fact, omitting the Eternal and 
Divine significance, which was true none the less because at the 
time unseen, unrecognized, and perhaps invisible to buman 
sight? Or should he make it his first object to bring out the 
main idea prominently and unmistakeably, so that ‘‘ he who runs 
may read,” and subordinate detail, and, if need be, sacrifice fact 
itself, if it be only barren fact? For truth may demand shadow 
where fact shows glitter. 

‘ All will agree that the duty of the Christian artist is to give not 
only the temporary fact, but the permanent truth. Yet this’ entails a 
discrepancy to which something must be sacrificed. For, in the scenes 
from our Lord's life fact and truth are frequently at variance. That 
the Maddalene took our Lord for a gardener was a fact; that He was 
the Christ is the truth. That the Roman soldiers believed Him to be a 
criminal, and therefore mocked and buffeted Him without scruple, is 
the fact; that we know Him through all these scenes to be the Christ 
is the truth. Nay, the very cruciform nimbus that encircles Christ's 
head is an assertion of this principle. As visible to us, it is true; as 
visible even to His disciples, it is false.” 

Early Christian art had for its one aim religious instruction, 
and, having its power of expression so limited, was obliged to 
use so many arbitrary symbols as to obscure the reality. As it 
developed and approached perfection, such assistance was dis- 
carded, and a reaction of excessive respect for fact succeeded. 
Sometimes, —as, for instance, in some of Murillo’s pictures,—it is 
difficult to say whether the subject is a sacred one or not. Even 
the devotional Raphael did not escape this influence. There is a 
picture of his of “Christ Appearing to Mary Magdalen” (of 
which we are given a wood-cut), where, in order to express the 
fact of His being taken for the gardener, the figure is made “ old 
and clumsy, with disorderly beard and plebeian face, wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat, and with a pickaxe on his shoulder.” 

The modern pre-Raphaelites also are in this respect essentially 
unpre-Raphaelite. The subjects of Holman Hunt's pictures can 
seldom be guessed without the help of the catalogue. His 
“ Christ in the Temple” attracts the eye to any figure rather 
than to the one for the sake of which all the others should be 
there. The underlying truth, the reverential feeling which 
belongs to the subject, is sacrificed to historically accurate de- 
lineation of the gorgeously clad Rabbis and of the brilliant 
magnificence of the Temple. 

The following remarks on the subject of the Crucifixion are 
full of thought and feeling :— 

“ Unmistakeable at a glance, it rears itself up before us, having for 
centuries enlisted every kind of art, and every class of the artist mind; 
a monument of the faith which weighed no considerations of art in its 
prescription of such a scene, and a trophy of the art which relied 
unquestioning on faith to redeem the unfitness of such a scene for 
representation—the last thing to which classic art would have devoted 
its powers, and by no means the first thing which Christian art 
ventured to bring before the sight; which needed the lapse of centuries 
of prejudice and timidity before it could be represented at all, but 
which, setting forth, as it does, the great culminating mystery of our 
faith,—the head corner-stone of the Theological Temple, ‘ The Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,’ has since abounded in an 
hundredfold proportion to every other form of Scripture representa- 
tion. No subject in the whole cycle of art is seen under such peculiar 
conditions as the Crucifixion. Two causes prevent our viewing it, even 
if we would, through the medium of common and absolute reality; the 
reverence of ages, which has invested what is supposed to have been 
the most dreadful form of death with sanctity, and the disuse of ages 
which has consigned its horrors to oblivion. Art furnishes a third 
cause, for she herself refuses to bring this scene within the conditions 
of reality. However common and real the other features of the 
picture, however distorted the figure on the Cross under the disfiguring 
influence of Byzantine feeling, that figure is always more or less a 
convention, or the eye could not look upon it.” 


PUAUX’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REFORMATION.* 
M. Pvaux’s History of the French Reformation, of which six 
volumes have now appeared, may fairlyreckon as one of the most 
considerable historical works yet produced by modern French 
Protestantism in our days; since notwithstanding the weight 
belonging to the works of M. De Félice, M. Weiss, and others, 
they are either of a more summary or of a less comprehensive 
character. M. Merle d’Aubigné in the Swiss Church, and M. De 








St. John the Baptist, and other Persons of the Old and New 7 
by the late Mrs. Jameson. Continued ani completed b Lady Eastlake. In Two 
Yolumes, London : Longmans. 





* Histoire de ta Réformation Frangaise. Par F.Puaux. Paris, Vol. I., Grassart ; 
Vols. 1L-VI., Michel Lévy. 
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Pressensé, are perhaps the only writers whose works stand on the 
same footing as that of M. Puaux. Both the French pasteurs 
bear off the palm from their more celebrated Swiss brother in 
point of solid research as well as of style. As between them- 
selves indeed the comparison is more difficult. M. Puaux is more 
brilliant, M. De Pressensé more deep. The one excels in narrative, 
the other in disquisition. The one is a popular historian, the 
other a philosophical theologian. 

It is probable, indeed, that M. Puaux came to his task some- 
what unprepared, and that his vocation as a historian really 
developed itself whilst writing history. At any rate, his 
first volume suffers singularly in comparison with the later 
ones, so much so that in the interest of his reputation he would do 
well to revise it considerably. The preliminary sketch in particu- 
lar, though quite in accordance with popular Protestant views, 
is anything but satisfactory. But each succeeding volume bears 
marks of deeper investigation, of a more thorough sense of the 
responsibilities of the historian, till indeed the author requires 
now to be warned against a growing tendency to somewhat 
over fullness of detail. At the same time, whilst his Protestant 
partizanship seldom entirely gives way before strict historical 
justice, so far, at all events, as to admit that a staunch Protestant 
fanatic can also be a thorough scoundrel, still there is a percep- 
tible widening of the judgment under the influence of maturer 
study. It is, for instance,a novelty to find a French pasteur 
thoroughly devoted to his Church speaking as follows of its 
worship :— 

“The Protestants then had a worship in spirit and in truth, but had 
they the true worship, that which answers to all the inspirations of the 
soul? We believe not. Such as itis, their worship is far superior to 
that of the [Roman] Catholics, but it is nevertheless far from what it 
should be. The pulpit, which in the Reformed Church has replaced the 
altar whereon the Latin Church celebrates her mass, is at once a great 
strength and a great weakness,—a great strength when the officiating 
minister has the gift of instructing, touching the heart, and that so 
precious gift of making himself listened to; a great weakness when he 
is frigid, lengthy, diffuse, wearisome. é . Prayers and singing 
are pushed into the background, and yet it is by these that the 
public (!) might take part in the service and say their Amen. 

“In the first days of the Reformation the sermon was the battering- 
ram whereby Rome’s walls were breached. Its services were 
not to be contested, but this was no reason for assigning to it the place 
which it still occupies; there laythe error. . . The Reformers might 
have avoided the stumbling-block upon which they fell, had they not 
made it an absolute principle that all that came directly from Rome 
should be proscribed without mercy, rejected without regret. If, 
instead of condemning all in the mass, they had made an intelligent 
selection, allowing to subsist whatevever had not against it either the 
text or the spirit of Holy Scripture, their worship would have been less 
naked, the void which we deplore would have been happily filled.” 

M. Puaux’s views, it will be seen, are precisely those by which 
the compilers of our book of Common Prayer, in their too little 
read preface, avow themselves to have been governed. But 
whilst his remarks bear chiefly on the religious services of his 
own Church, they are surely not superfluous amongst ourselves, 
but should serve, like the chanting at Dr. Binney’s, or Mr. 
Thomas's liturgy, or the gradual elaboration of the gorgeous 
Irvingite ritual, as another testimony to that need of an em- 
bodied unity in the worship of God which can never be perma- 
nently realized in the relation of a mere preacher to those who 
“ sit under ” or stand around him. 

It is but rarely, however, that M. Puaux indulges in a disqui- 
sition. Narrative, as above observed, is his gift. The most valua- 
ble portion of his work, and often scarcely the least interesting, 
is that which refers to the less studied period in the history of 
French Protestantism stretching from the passing to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1598-1685), and in particular to that 
specially neglected portion of it which follows the taking of La 
Rochelle (1628). One sees clearly from his pages that the famous 
Edict began to be violated from almost the very moment it was 
put forth. And if indeed political expediency in somewise justi- 
fied the encroachments upon it till Richelieu’s final subduing of 
belligerent Protestantism,—for by the terms of the edict the 
Protestant body formed a real imperium in imperio, which must 
have been put down so soon as a statesman arose really penetrated 
with a sense of the national unity of France, as was the great 
Cardinal,—yet one remains lost in astonishment at the series of 
unprovoked treacheries, each more mischievous to the country at 
large than its predecessor, which at last culminated in the 
revocation of the Edict and its subsequent atrocities. In this 
respect M. Puaux’s work forms a necessary complement to M. 
Michelet’s remarkable volume on this portion of the reign of 
Louis XIV. Inferior naturally to the latter as a picture of the 
effects of that stupendous crime,—by the side of which, if fairly 
considered, the St. Bartholomew massacre is but as manslaughter 


to murder,—M. Puaux’s fifth volume is yet far superior to the 
work of the great French historical sketcher in its presentation 
of the measures which led up to it, and those which followed 
it up again to its necessary consequences. M. Michelet 
exhibits it to us,—not untruly under one aspect,—as a@ 
piece of insane savagery. M. Puaux shows us the frigid logic 
of that insanity. Given the one-state, one-king, one-church 
doctrine,— the absorption of all national rights in one person as 
formulized in the famous saying, “L’état c'est moi,”—the existence 
of a numerous, exemplary, flourishing population, not belonging 
to the one church, could but lead to such an end as the revoca- 
tion, and the revocation itself could but be attended with all 
the frauds aud all the cruelties which might seem needful to 
attain its end, the complete suppression, extermination, of dissent. 
No one who studies its history can doubt that if another general 
massacre had been deemed expedient, it would have been per- 








petrated without the slightest scruple. In point of refined 
cruelty, indeed, Charles IX. and his brother Huguenot-slayers of 
1572 were merciful compared to the ‘‘ Converters” of Louis XIV. 
The subtleties of moral torture were unknown to the former. It 
was reserved for the “‘ Grand Siécle ” to bind nursing mothers to 
bed-posts with their babes just out of reach, that the piteous 
cries of the starving innocents might extort an abjuration from 
the poor maddening heretic; or to compel men of birth, education, 
and stainless virtue,—or perhaps boys iu their teens;—when con- 
demned to the galleys for either of the alternative crimes of being 
Protestants at home, or seeking to be such abroad, to per- 
form indecent gestures for the amusement of visitors to His 
Majesty’s galleys. It is utterly impossible to read the history 
of this long protracted persecution (perhaps, take it all in all, 
the most atrocious ever perpetrated in the name of religion, 
which is saying a good deal,—a history indeed of which M. 
Puaux withholds some of the most hideous particulars,—without 
feeling that what we are accustomed to term the “ horrors of the 
French Revolution ” were but child’s play beside the “ Dragon- 
nades.” 

M. Puaux’s sixth volume closes with the story of that most 
extraordinary of all insurrections, that of the Camisards. He 
has made considerable use of a remarkable work, republished 
in our days by M. Bost senior, the “ Théatre Sacré des: 
Cévennes.” Allowing the utmost scope for the realities of 
so-called mesmeric action, it is difficult to ponder the evi- 
dence there collected from witnesses of unimpeachable honesty 
of the extraordinary ‘‘manifestations’ (to use the jargon of 
our day) of which that hill-range was then the scene, without. 
feeling that much took place there which utterly transcends the 
explanations of science; although, at the same time, nothing is 
more calculated to disgust one with the bungling humbug of 
modern spiritualism. To those indeed who hold that the gifts 
of miracles, prophecy, and tongues indwell in the Church, and are 
made manifest when the Giver thinks fit, the narrative will offer 
but few stumbling-blocks; or rather the great central miracle of 
the successful resistance during so many years of a handful of 
devout peasants, on a mere hill-range, to the forces of the 
mightiest sovereign of the day, will of itself accredit to them the 
minor sigus and prophecies which stand attested by so many 
witnesses. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_>——__ 
Rome under Pius 1X. By S. W. Fullom. (Charles J. Skeet.)—It is 
nearly impossible to write an uninteresting book about Rome, and this 
is a very pleasant one. But Mr. Fullom is not the right man for the 
task. As he tells us in his preface, he saw very clearly that Rome 
ought to be regarded from a lay point of view, but a few days in Rome 
convinced him that the religion leavened the lump, and could not be 
left out. In other words, Mr. Fullom is a very strong Protestant, and 
could not put his Protestant feelings aside, which is far from discredita- 
ble to him. But then to readers who do not care for a repetition of the 
ordinary Protestant arguments against the Romish system a con- 
siderable part of the book will not be very valuable. Mr. Fullom’s 
descriptions are very good, though not equal to Mendelssohn’s in his 
letters from Italy. Nor will his work as a picture of Rome and Roman 
life bear any comparison with Mr. Story’s “Roba di Roma.” . 
A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. H. H. Dobney- 
(Hall, Smart, and Allen.)—The doctrine of the “eternal suffering of 
the lost,” on which the Archbishop and Dr. Wilberforce love to dwell, 
is not destined to meet with universal acceptance even among the 
clergy of their own dioceses. We have here an energetic protest from 
a clergyman of the diocese of Canterbury, who maintains the position 
that we have eternal life in Christ alone, and that the finally incorrigi- 
ble will altogether “ cease to be.” 
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Papinian: a Dialogue on State Affairs. By George Atkinson, 
Serjeant-at-Law, B.A., Oxon. (Longman and Co.)—If this were a dia- 
logue between some modern Mrs. Markham and a young lady leaving 
school it would deserve some praise, but if “a constitutional lawyer” 
has nothing better to tell ‘‘a country gentleman about to enter public 
life” he should for ever hold his peace. We sincerely hope besides that 
there are not many “ Oxford men who have graduated in honours ” who 
need such constitutional milk for babes as this is. The learned 
Serjeant’s fitness to write dialogue may be gathered from the fact that 
when he remarks to his young friend De Vitry, “ Your father tells me 
that you are about to enter public life,” that promising young man re- 
plies, “ Z would fain do so, but I am not fit for it, as regards knowledge.” 
Instead of kicking him for his priggishness, the Serjeant was “ truly 
delighted to hear him speak so.” There are similar stilted complimen- 
tary passages at the conclusion of the dialogue. Among the valuable 
pieces of information contained in this volume, we observe that the Crown 
of England has been “always hereditary, and never elective,” but that 
it is in the power of the High Court of Parliament to defeat the heredi- 
tary right “ by way of donation.” The distinction between giving away 
a thing and electing a person to possess it is too subtle for us. Again, the 
author himself defines the High Court of Parliament as consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons, and yet he ventures to say that William and Mary 
were not elected, who owed the Crown to the Lords and Commons only. 
But his theory is a mere verbal quibble, even when applied to the suc- 
cession of the Hanover branch. Again, he tells us that the Queen is 
heir to William the Conqueror, when, in fact, the ex-Duke of Modena is. 
He thinks that it is a sufficient answer to Locke’s doctrine of an original 
compact to ask for proof of the time and place of its execution, &., &c. 
He solemnly re-applies to our natural vanity the ridiculous old salve 
that William the Conqueror is a mistranslation of “ Gulielmus Conquisi- 
tor!” He talks of “that great and good man George III.” And finally 
he defines the right of private judgment to be the right of the English 
people to regulate by their representatives the doctrine and discipline 
of the Establishment, As we gather from the preface that the learned 
Serjeant has really been lecturing some aspirant to a seat in Parlia- 
ment, we shall look with interest at the next general election for a re- 
production on the hustings of some of these interesting theories, which 
will be quite an era in practical politics. 

St. Knighton’s Keive: a Cornish Tale. By the Rev. F. Talbot 
O'Donoghue, B.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—It is a little too much to 
ask people to believe that a wealthy baronet and banker in the nine- 
teenth century would venture to send his wife to live with a deaf and 
dumb companion in a solitary cottage, and to keep her immured there 
from all intercourse with the outer world, and a great deal too much to 
ask them to believe that the wife would not run away. As she could 
write to her Aunt Carry she could have taken refuge with her, and 
there can be no doubt of her right to a divorce and separate main- 
tenance on the writer’s own statement of the facts. Waiving this impro- 
bability, the tale is one of some promise. There is a good deal of 
humour in the account of the ways of Cornish dissenters and Cornish 
parsons, a curious list of Cornish words at the end of the volume, and 
no attempt at fine writing. 

Guide in the Sick Room. By R. Barwell, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to the Charing Cross Hospital. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a revised 
edition of the author’s well-known little work on the “Care of the 
Sick.” It is a set of directions as to the best mode of performing 
certain offices about the sick which are, as the writer says, simple and 
practical. They are also singularly clear and, what is of equal import- 
ance, minute, It is not easy to apprehend accurately the publi¢ 
ignorance on these points. How many people know that a person in a 
fit should be placed in a horizontal position, and that only fits which are 
accompanied by flushing of the face are treated properly by raising 
the head? And we particularly admire the chapter on the best modes 
of changing the bed-linen of a patient without disturbing him, and 
similar operations. These are just the expedients which from their 
very simplicity never occur to inexperienced nurses, and young wives 
are almost necessarily inexperienced. We sincerely recommend Mr. 
Barwell’s book to all whom it may concern. The only thing we wish 
away is the short diatribe against quackery. It is all true enough, but it 
is out of place here. And a surgeon abusing quacks is like a clergyman 
preaching against dissent. 

Manuals of Salmon and Trout Hatching. By Frank Buckland. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—We must say at once that this pamphlet is incor- 
rectly called a manual. It is very well worth sixpence, but anybody 
who wants to hatch fish will find himself referred to the author’s work 
on “ Fish Hatching,” which costs just ten times the money. However, 
the so-called manual is very amusing, and will doubtless attract many 
people's attention to the subject, but it requires the enthusiasm of Mr, 
Buckland to think that the hideous spectacle which is presented by a 
salmon a week old—a being with goggle eyes and a detached stomach— 
will ever be a pleasing subject for ball-room conversation. It is a 

curious fact that the ova of a salmon, delicate as they are in appearance, 
are not crushed until placed under a weight of 5 Ib. 6 oz. 

Our Garrisons in the West ; or, Sketches in British North America, By 
Francis Duncan, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Lieutenant, R.A. (Chapmanand 
Hall.)—The title of this work is misleading. One chapter on the 


North American possessions which Mr, Duncan gives us, and this is the 
more disappointing because that chapter is worth all the rest of the 
book. He is no alarmist, and contends that though the frontier of 
Canada is indefensible, the country is for the same reason unconquerable, 
The capture of Quebec or Montreal does not imply the conquest of 
Canada, In a wide sparsely populated country an invading army can 
do nothing but make a raid, and we could inflict more injury in that 
way on the coast of the United States than Canada would suffer. The 
rest of the book is readable, but disfigured by the worst possible taste. 
The jocularity, including the first chapter, “On the Sea,” is of course 
inevitable in these days, but we might have been spared the fine 
writing. 

Atherstone Priory. ByL.N. Comyn. Two volumes, (Longman and’ 
Co.)—The author of this excellent tale would do well not to provoke 
comparison with Miss Yonge quite so much, especially in the matter of 
length. Like the “ Daisy Chain,” this is a history of the family of a 
country physician, and fills two portly volumes; but the writer has not 
by way of excuse Miss Yonge’s faculty of making every character in 
her crowded canvass life-like and real. The younger children, Con- 
stance, and Fred who is “in London walking the hospitals,” and 
Charley whois “at Rugby,” are names, and no more. Of course the 
faultless, self-possessed, accomplished sister is very naughty through 
mere self-conceit, just like Laura in the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” and Flora in 
the “Daisy Chain.” But, onthe other hand, in the heroine, capricious, 
self-willed, warm-hearted little Lisa, we have a more charming picture 
than Miss Yonge ever gave us—whose heroines are mostly either meek 
young Goodeys or Professors in petticoats. In other respects the 
work shows a great advance on “ Ellice,” of which we spoke favourably 
only a few months back. The story is interesting and well-constructed, 
and the writer’s powers are kept strictly under the control of good 
taste. Not to have abused her very great mastery over pathetic writ- 
ing on such an oceasion as the death of Lisa gives one very high hopes 
of the author’s future. The same self-restraint is still more remarkable in 
the absence of conversations on devotional or theological subjects. The 
modern fashion is to represent the characters in novels, even young 
girls, as perpetually engaged in discussing theology among themselves, 
or alluding to the most sacred mysteries of our religion in ordinary 
conversation, and ascribing their actions directly to devotional motives. 
This is not only untrue in fact, but we believe it to be productive of 
very great mischief, for it vulgarizes religious feeling. The common 
experience of mankind teaches that people no more talk about their 
feelings towards God than a pure-hearted girl talks of her feelings to- 
wards her lover, and when we hear them do it we know they are cant- 
ing. From this great fault “Atherstone Priory” is free, which is the more 
ereditable because the tales of Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge, the author’s 
models, are especially chargeable with it. The most direct allusion to 
religion as a motive to conduct in the book occurs in the following ex- 
tract from a conversation between two cousins quite alone, and on the 
eve of the marriage of the younger of them :—‘‘‘ Don’t you think I can 
do things right ifI try?’ ‘Yes, dear, to be sure you can; any body 
can do what is right if they are only in earnest, and set about things in 
the right way.’ And Lisa knew from her cousin’s tone what she 
meant. For a moment she was silent, and then she said in a low voice, 
‘I shall try, and I think, Mary, it will be in the right way. I hope it 
will.’” This is true to nature, but a disquisition on baptismal regene- 
ration or the Sacrament of the Eucharist as the ordinary means of 
grace would not be. We heartily recommend this book for young 
people, and even their seniors. It is not Evangelical nor High Church, 
but thoroughly religious in its tone, and that without ever talking about 
religion. 

The Annual Register for the Year 1863. NewSeries. (Rivingtons.)— 
Great alterations have been made in this useful publication. The 
double columns have been abandoned, and it is now a handsome volume, 
well printed on capital paper, which the most fastidious collecior may 
admit into his library. The “History of England” has been trans- 
formed into a continuous narrative from a mere abridgment of Hansard, 
and the notices of foreign countries are as careful as ever, though 
written too exclusively from the popular English point of view. The 
selection of State papers, list of appointments, and other useful matters, 
are still carefully compiled and the index is for fulness and accuracy 

quite a model. 

Sybilla Lockwood. By Noell Radecliffe. Three volumes. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This novel is a very extraordinary one. The subject is 
original sin, which the writer appears to regard as synonymous with 
adultery. At all events that is what the story is about—the relations 
of ill-matched spouses, one or both of whom b fit subjects for the 
Court presided over by Sir James Wilde. This seemsa narrow view of 
original sin, which might surely have been equally well illustrated from 
some other form of human misdoing. As it is, we admit that every one 
is prone to evil, but not to that particular form of it, and cannot think 
“ Sybilla Lockwood” at all fitted for general reading. Three culpable 
adulteries and an innocent bigamy are really too much for one story, 

and there is positively no single incident on which anything turns 
beside them. The book is a mistake in point of conception. Other- 
wise the execution, though not brilliant, is singularly faultless. The 
motives and the conduct of the different characters bear a rational 
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Our House and Garden. By Cuthbert W. Johnson F.R.S. (W. 
Ridgway.)—Whether anybody ever learns much from very popular 
science may very well be doubted, but at all events Mr. Johnson gives 
t usin a pleasant form. It is not everybody who knows why in win- 
ter the draught near the floor of a room is towards the fire and near 
the ceiling is towards the door and windows. Of course when we 
reach the breakfast-table we have a short disquisition on the cultivation 
of tea, coffee, and sugar, till at last we get into the garden, and are in- 
volved in the theory of artificial manures, the portion of science where, 
we fancy, Mr. Johnson is most at home. 

A Woman against the World. Three volumes. (R. Bentley.)—The first 
volume of this work is a really wonderful daguerreotype of rural life, not 
its best side, as in George Eliot's works, but its worst—dull, 
squalid, vicious, penurious. But forcible as is the picture of Bill 
Jennings and his family, and that of the Milkworts—the farmer and his 
wife who have risen from the condition of labourers, we doubt its 
essential truth, The author's vein of cynical banter betrays exaggera- 
tion. There are not many Mr. and Mrs. Poynders in Arcadia, but 
neither are there many Mr. and Mrs, Milkworts. Average truth lies 
between the two. Artistically the cynical ideal is wrong, for the 
spectacle it affords is too painful. If the author defends his picture 
by alleging that he wants to prepare the ground for his farm worked on co- 
operative principles, the details of which occupy so much of the second 
volume, we reply that with labourers of the Bill Jennings stamp you 
could not work a farm on co-operative principles, and that the author 
admits it, for he makes his philanthropist pick his labourers. And we 
must add that the details of the scheme are dull. Of the third volume 
we had rather not speak, The construction of the story is so faulty 
that it is difficult not to conclude that it is wilfully so, and coupled with 
the bantering tone of the style, it leads one to suspect that the author 
is only prevented from writing a good novel by innate want of respect 
for his readers, 

Fantastic Stories. By Edward Yardley, jun. (Longman and Co.)— 
Certainly these tales are not without wit ; but if they are to be regarded 
as fairy stories children do not appreciate satire, and if they are meant 
for the grown-up the volume is trivial. Taken one by one in a 
periodical they might amuse, and are too short for serious censure. To 


Education and School. By the Rev. Edward Thring, Head Master of 


Uppingham School. (Macmillan and Co.)—A good defence of the 
public-school system, as it exists at Rugby, Marlborough, and, we do not 
doubt, Uppingham. But Mr, Thring quite admits that it is only suited 
for the classes who can afford to pay highly. As training schools for 
the aristocratic portion of our society public schools doubtless produce 
the result desired, and probably also for that portion of the middle 
class which requires a University degree. 

The Junior Clerk. A Tale of City Life. By Edwin Hodder. Witha 
preface by W. E. Shipton, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Second Edition. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)— 
George Weston is a model young man, and when he enters a merchant's 
office, in reply to a clerk who remarks that the manager is an “old 
ogre, who takes jolly good care there shall be no flinching from work,” 
he says, ‘“‘From what I have seen of Mr. Sanders I think him a very 
nice man, and as for work, I always thought that was what clerks were 
engaged to do, and therefore it was their duty to do it, whether under 
the eye of the manager or not.” Of course this absurd prig the moment 
he is brought into contact with pleasure is intoxicated, falls into vice, 
and finally crime. The story is quite true to nature, though not in the 
sense the author intends. Pleasures are like food. He who is 
accustomed to plenty eats with moderation—a starving man eats 
ravenously. Again, the author makes his hero say to his young 
friends on the Sunday, ‘‘ Where shall we go this morning? There 
is a very good minister close by at the church, and another equally 
good at the chapel. My principles are unsectarian, and I do not mind 
where it is we go.” We quite agree with Mr, Hodder that such very un- 
sectarian young men are apt to end inthe Temple of Reason. However, 
it is consoling to know that George Weston after his forgery becomes 
regenerate through reading a Psalm and lives piously ever after. Mr, 
Hodder has given an excellent picture of the results of that narrow Evan- 
gelicalism which educates young men to shun “the world,” and the 
moral which is fairly deducible from his story is exactly the opposite of 
that which the Christian Young Men’s Association would have us draw. 

The Handy Guide for the Draper and Huberdasher. (F. Pitman.)—A 
little volume full of shrewd and sensible remarks, such as retired men 
of business are much in the habit of enunciating, but though a little 
given to be over-didactic the author talks of what he understands, 








reprint them was, we think, a mistake. 
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Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 


FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 
SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 





RIEDENBACH has a Regular Supply 

of Old FARINA’S EAU DE COLOGNE, Old 

MITCHAM LAVENDER, and his well-known Eau de 

Cologne, at 103. the box. No spurious imitation, but the 
genuine article itself’—157pn New Bond street. 


Me HOWARD, SURGEON, 
I DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures; 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ¢ 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painfal operas 
tion, and will supportand preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and usefulin 
mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 


noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 


11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Bernerg 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Straud (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 18%),) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
sysiem of Paintess Dentistry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, ant durable than 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, sTording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 5+. Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and saccess 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet.” 

*,* No connection with any one of the sim3 name. 











N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
, 


TEETH.—Second ed:tion, cor: ected and revised, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Unity, Duality, and Trinity of the Godhead (Trubner 
& Co.)—Offitial Ulustrated Guide, by George Measom 
(C. Griffin and C».)}—The Judg tof C i and 
other Sermons, by R. Whately (Longman & Co.)— 
“Toddles’ Highland Tour (Routledge, Warne, & Co.)— 
Beitie Bray, by the Author of Sir Victor’s Choice (J. 
Maxwell & Co.) 


O INVALIDS.—UPPER NORWOOD. 
A SURGEON residing within five minutes’ walk 
of the Crystal Pelace is willing to receive an INVALID 
GENTLEMAN as resident in his family. 
Terms, including medical attendance and board, £250 
per annum. 
Address, Beta, 7 Hermitage Villas, Highzate Rise. 











TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


- me | subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 


See that each Package bears their Trade Murk, the 
“* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by ali Grocers, &e., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytork Brornens, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 
Specimen Book of Types, and information for authors, 
sent on application by 
RicHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark lane, London. 


free for seven stainps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Boni street, W. 
“ The care and attention of the teeth is a daty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, ani we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 





URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Puiveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' 
Vy ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


: This delicivus condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peruins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and PeRgins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &c., &ec., aud by 
Grocers and Oilman universally. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally acceptedby the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially fur Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and Co.,172 New Bond street, 
espe and sold by all respectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS 
aud CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—au Ark. 
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HE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 29 Lombard street, London; and Royal 

Insurance Buildings, Liverpool. 

At the Annvat Meetino, on the 5th inst., the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed in the 
Report to the Shareholders. 

FIRE BRANCH. 

The Premiums of the Year 1863 reached the 

sum 0 £341,668 

Being an advance Of ..se.s.+..- Seccccecove £40,977 

over 1662 ; an amount of increase exceeding that of any 

previous year. 

The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been 
enhauced in four years by the large sum of £113,353 


The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was... £75,993 
Ditto, itte 1863 ....+. £88,966 
showing an increase in one year of .......... £12,973 

Among the incidents which have tended to the advance- 


ment of the Royal within the last few months may be 
reckoned its action with respect to the losses sustained 
by the explosion of the Lotty Sleigh, which although 
only consistent with the general tenor of the conduct of 
the Company, avd ultimately proved to be no more than 
what had been Cone in former times by the oldest and 
most proverbially honourable among itscontemporaries, 
yet attracted attention and public favour by its unhesi- 
tating promptne:s. 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio 
of progression have been attained in the present year, 
soit happens that the largest Profit which it has ever 
fallen to the Directors to record has likewise on this oc- 
casion to be announced. The balance of Net Profit on 
the year has amounted to £83,545; of which sum 
£34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend and 
Bonus, and the lurge Balance of £49,444 been carried to 

rve, 


LIFE BRANCH. 


The progressof the Life Branch, as shown by the New 
Business transaeted in the last year, is most promising, 
and the advances made year by year in the amount of 
New Insurances effected, show clearly the estimation in 
which the Company is held. The following is a state- 
ment for the last five years :-— 

Net Sum Assured on New Policies 
after deducting Guarantees. 
1859 ....+. £434,470 11 10 


Net Premiums, 
eoceee £13,086 0 5 









1860 ..0+. 449,24116 2 ee 15.079 17 10 
ew 52110117 0 .. 16,627 18 0 
1862 . 701,427 15 3 . 22333 13 2 
1863... 752,546 1810 ...6.. 24,069 12 8 


This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the 
Sum Assured, and upwards of 80 per cent. on the 
Premium received in the course of five years, may 
justly be considered as larger than any which could 
bave been reasonably expected. The first half of the 
current year 1864, however, far outstrips the ratio of 
increase indicated by the figures just quoted, as the Sum 
Assured for that period of six months only actually 
exceeds half-a-million sterling. 

The rate of Mortality likewise still presents highly 
favourable features, and avgurs well for the result to be 
shown by the quinquennial investigation, which is to 
take place when the present year is concluded. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


August, 1864. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. 


Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Beauty and the Beast,” daily at 4 and 9, an entirely 
New Musical Entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq., 
with many effects, shown with the Ghost apparatus 
(John Henry Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors). 
Professor Pepper's New Ghost, Lecture daily at 
quarter to 3 and quarter to 8. Admission (Saturday 
Mornings inclusive), ls. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10 
N.B.—The Laboratory is always open for Pupils and 
Analyses. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
80ft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
Worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 2le., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
lg. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1z.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to Johu 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





B IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 

On Turspay, WepNespay, Tuurspay, and Farpay, the 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
PRESIDENT. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. 
Principat Voca.ists. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATIT. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 
AND 
MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, 


AND 
SIGNOR MARIO. 
MR. SANTLEY axp MR. WEISS. 





Solo Pianoforte, MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Solo Violin, M. SAINTON., 
Organist, MR. STIMPSON. 
Condastor.. co. scecceses +».-MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
BE. PAU Lccoscccccsicces ee Mendelssoln. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
NAAMAN.... (An Oratorio)........ Costa. 
Composed expressly for the occasion. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
MESSIAH ........ 0 ecccce eo e2cce + Handel 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
MOUNT or OLIVES ..........++.. Beethoven. 
SERVICE rn G.... es Mozart. 
SOLOMON oc ce covcccccccccccsscccce Handel 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

A MISCELLANEOUS ConceRT, CoMPRISING 
CANTATA (The Bride of Dunkerron) Henry Smart 
OVERTURE..(La Gazza Ladra).... Rossini. 

P. F. CONCERTO 1x D MINOR.... Mendelssohn. 
SELECTIONS rrom OPERAS, &c. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

A Granp Concert, ComPrRIsING 
A HYMN OF PRAISE (Lobgesang) Mendelssobn. 
OVERTURE......(Euryantbe)...... eber, 
DUET—PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN 
CLASSICAL VOCAL SELECTIONS, &c. 
THURSDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert. 

COMPRISING 

CANTATA,....0.00- (Kenilworth).... A. 8. Sullivan. 

Composed expressly for the occasion. 
GRAND CONCERTO PIANOFORTE 
OVERTURE ...... (William Tell).... Rossini. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c., &c. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

ELIJAH ooseeecececeee COcccccccccces 


Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with 
Prices of Tickets, Arrangements for the Ballot and 
Allotment of Places, Register of Lodgings, Special 
Railway Arrangements, &c., will be forwarded by post 
on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to the 
Committee, 29 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Association will be 
held, under the Presidency of Sir C. Lyet, F.R.S., &., 
at Baru, commencing on WepNespay, September 14. 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the Local Secretaries at Bath (C. 
Moore, Esq., C. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Winwood), 
or to the Assistant-General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., 
Oxford. 

On and after August 15 until September 9 Life Mem- 
bers who intend to be present at the Meeting may receive 
their Tickets by applying to the General Treasurer, and 
returning to him their Life Member's invitation circular ; 
Annual Subscribers who wish to receive their Tickets 
must return their invitation circular, with £1 enclosed, 
to the General Treasurer, W. Sporriswoopg, Esq., 50 
Grosvenor place, London, 8.W. 

The Executive Committee at Bath will elect New Mem- 
bers and Associates on the fullowing conditions :— 

I. New Life Members for a composition of £10, 
which entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports 
of the Association which may be published after the da:e 
of payment. 

If. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for 
the first year. These receive gratuitously the Re- 
ports for the year of their admission, and for every fol- 
lowing year in which they continue to pay a subscription 
of £1, without intermission. 

JII. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment 
of £1 They are entitled to receive the Report of the 
Meeting at two-thirds of the publication price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as 
Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies 
only) may be obtained by Members on payment of £1. 

After Sept. 9 personal application for Tickets must be 
made at the Reception Room (the Pump Room), Bath, 
whic) will be opened on Monpay, Sept. 12. 

Members aud Associates may obtain Railway Pass 
Tickets (entitling them to the privilege of the double 
journey for a single fare) and information of local ar- 
rangements on application to the Local Secretaries at 





Mendelssohn. 





Evening Lectures will be given by Professor ROSCOE 
and Dr. LIVINGSTONE, and Microscopical and other 
Soiées held during the Meeting. 

E ions are in plation to places of scientifie 








interest in the neighbourhood 


PEX INSULAR, WEST INDIAN, and 
E SOUTHERN BANK (Limited). 
Capital, £2,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £100 each, with 
: wer to increase. 
109,000 shares (£1,000 000) are already subscribed. 
Deposit on application, £1; on allotment, £4 per share. 
£2 10s. to be paid at expiration of one month, and 
_ £2 10s. at expiration of two months. 
No further instalment or call at intervals less than three 
months. 


Directors. 

W. Austin, Esq., Director of Metropolitan Railway, 
London. 

M. G. Bayvet, Censeur of the Bank of France, Paris. 

Geo. Brocklebank, Esq., Director of General Steam 
{~—— Company, London. 

M. C. Bureau, Directeur, Societe Generale d'Enterprises 
Industrielles d'Italie, Florence. 

James Bancks, Esq, Broxbourne, Herts (Chairman of 
the Tamar and Callington Railway Company). 

M. 8. Fenzi, Bauker, Florence. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Ingestre, M.P., Eaton place, 
London. 

His Excellency 8. Louis Guilhou, Banker, Madrid. 

Sir W. Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., late H.M. Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, South America (Prov). 

Sir Edwin Pearson, F.1..S., Director London and South 
Staffordshire Bank. 

M. Rougemont de Lowenberg, Banker, Paris and Berne. 

(With power to add to their uumber.) 


SOLIcrrors. 
London: Messrs. G. S. and H. Brandon, 15 Essex street, 
Scrand, W.C. 
Liverpool: Messrs. Littledale, Ridley, and Bardswell. 


BaNnKers. 
Bank of London, Threadneedle street, F.C. 
London, Birmingham, aud South Staffordshire Bank, 
110 Cheapside, 
North and South Wales Bank, Liverpool, and Branches. 
Manchester and County Bank, Manchester. 


BROKERS. 
London: Messrs. Robins and Barber, Threadneedle 
street. 
Liverpool: Messrs. Theakstone and Hargreaves. 
Manchester: F. A. Fynney, Esq., Queen's Chambers. 
Avuprirors—Messrs. Johnstone, Couper, Wintle, and Co. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—B. P. Young, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—3i Great St. Helen's, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The trade between this country and the Northerp 
States and parts of South America has been most suc- 
cessfully provided for ; one great want, however, has yet 
to be supplied—there remain the trade of the West 
Indies still requiring accommodation and the enor- 
mous trade of the Southern States totally without pro- 
vision. 

The reduction in the duties on sugar, and its present 
high price, and the stimulus to be given to the growth 
of cotton, must tend to increase the trade of the West 
Indies, and thus necessitate increased bauking facilities, 
and the commercial statistics of the West Indiau Islands, 
which lie contiguous to the American coast, show that 
@ great portion of the trade of the Southern States has 
been transferred to them. 

It is proposed to busi i liately at 
St. Thomas, Bermuda, Nassau, and Liverpool, in which 
places a very large and profitable business may be 
effected. 

The commercial importance of the Isthmus of Panama 
to our trade with Australia, New Zealand, California, 
&c., and the development to be given to the Northern 
States of South America, have suggested the propriety 
of providing in the Articles of Association for power to 
open branches or agencies at Panama, Granada, Vene- 
zuela, Guayana, &c., should such appear to the Directors. 
desirable. 

Whatever may be the duration of the present American 
war, it must sooner or later end; when immediate 
advantage would be taken of peace to extend the Bank 
with its established machinery into the Southern States, 
where, with the connection already formed by its opera- 
tious in the surrounding islands, it is fair to presume 
it would become the Bauk of the South. 

Arrangements have already been concluded with in- 
fluential Continental s cieties, by which the Bank secures 
the co-operation of emivent capitalists in France, Italy, 
and the Mediterranean peninsulas. 

The operations of the Bank will be limited by the 
Articles of Association to a legitimate finaucial busi- 
ness only. 

The Directors retain the right of reserving 5,000- 
shares for foreign or Continental issue, should they 
deem it desirable. 

Should a less number of shares be allotted than 
applied for, the balance of deposit-money will be applied 
iu part payment of the instalment due on allotmeut. 

Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares 
may be obtained at the Baukers, Brokers, and at the 
tew porary offices of the Company, 34 Great St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate street, E.C. 


PEMINSULAE, WEST INDIAN, and 
SOUTHERN BANK (Limited). 

The List of Applications for Shares in the above 
Company will close fur London, Wednesday, August 17,, 
for the Country, August 18, and for the Continent, Mon- 
day, August 22. 








By Order, 
B. P. YOUNG, Secretary (pro tem.). 
The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


fidently r mended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under auy circumstances, and thousands of persoas cat 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at ls. 14d, 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! Be sure toask tor“ NORTON’'S PILLS,’’ 
and do not be persuaded to purchase tue various imita- 
tulons. 











F ALL the ILLS that FLESH is 
HEIR TO what is worse than Rheumatism ? 
Let its victims use Dr. Lang's Essential Spirit of 
Melissus. To be had o! Wholesale Medicine Vendors 


and respectable Chemists, &c., throughout the Country 
in Bottles at 2s. 9d. each. Fall directions for use on 
wrappers enclosing the Bottles, 
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NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


AND 2 
MARINE ENGINEERING. 


Bowe SCHOOL of 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have determined, after communication with the Admiralty 
and the Institute of Naval Architects, to open at South 
Kensington a School of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering. 

The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralty 

mpils from the Royal Dockyards and officers of the 
1 Navy, but also for the use of Naval Architects and 
Shipbuilders in wood and iron, Marine Engineers, 
Foremen of Works, Shipwrights, and the public 
generally. 

The Admiralty have deposited their collection of Naval 
Models at the South Kensington Museum, and my Lords 
trust that the private shipbuilders of the country will 
give their assistance in rendering the collection more 
complete. 

The School will have a yearly Session at South 
Kensington of six months, from November to April. It 
will open early in November next. 

When the School is not open arrangements will be 
made, if possible, for study in the Royal Dockyards and 
in private yards. 


ADMISSION. 

The fee for the full course of instruction will be £25 
for each session of six months, or £60 for the course of 
three years. The public will be admitted to the full 
corresponding courses of lectures on payment of a fee 
of £5, or to each separate course for fees which will be 
hereafter determined. So long as there is room in the 
school the public will also have the opportunity of attend- 
ing any of the separate classes of instruction on the 
payment of proportionate fees. 

Four free studentships will be given in competition if 
= candidates come up, and to the two best of these 

cholarships of £50 per annum. 

Information as to the subjects of competitive examina- 
tion will be forwarded on application. 

The competition this year will take place early in 
November, at a time to be hereafter announced. The 
syllabuses of the subjects, except practical shipbuilding, 
= ag in the Directories for Science and Navigation 

hools. 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they 
have {received their instruction at the school or not, 
who pass the final examinations at the sebhool, provided 
that they give satisfactory evidence of having gone 
through the course of practical work recommended by 
the Council of the Institute of Naval Architects. These 
diplomas will be of two grades, according to the success 
of the candidate in the examination, the title of the 
higher grade being Fellow, and of the lower Graduate 
of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. Certificates 
for success in special subjects, and prizes also, will be 
given to the students at the end of the session. 

The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., has been appointed, with 
the concurrence of the Admiralty, Inspector-General 
and Director of Studies, and Mr. C. W. Merrifield, 
F.R.S., Principal of the Royal School of Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

The Principal will be directed to afford any informa- 
tion in his power to parents and guardians respecting 
the board and lodging of those who desire to reside in 
the neighbourhood. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that the Department takes no responsibility 
in the matter, 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Coun- 
eil on Education, South Kensington, W 

By order of the 
Commitee of Council on Education. 





T HE NEW CLUB (Limited). 


CoMMITTEE. 
Lord MUSKERRY (Chairman). 
Admiral Sir Alexander Arbuthnott 
Captain Addison. 
Lord George Beauclerk. 
Dr. Beattie, 
Hopworth Dixon, Esq. 
Major-General Downing. 
Lord Nigel Kennedy. 
Captain Knollys. 
Major Percy Lea 
Viscount Malden. 
Sir T.G.A Parkyns, Bart. 
E. D. Rayment, Esq. 





This club which, at the suggestion of a large number 
of members it has been resolved to designate the “ Prince 
of Wales's Club, will be erected (on the scale of the 
Carlton and Reform Clubs) in the immediate vicinity 
of Pall Mall. Several new features conducive to the 
comfort and accommodation of the members will be 
introduced, including a strangers’ room and an extensive 
suite of sleeping apartments. 

The Temporary Club-house in Albemarle street will 
be opened about the 25th inst. 

Forms of application for membership may be obtained 
of the Secretary at the temporary club-house 43 and 44 
Albemarle street, W., or at the Union Bank, 4 Pall 
Mall East. 


ICTORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 
priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed. 

The Annual Income is over ..... 

The Claims by Death paid exceed 

Bonuses declar 

Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. Life and Reversionary [uterests, &c., and also to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


THE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
84 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 
By order of the Bourd, 

FRED. G, BONE, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 





+ 00 00 we oe £410,000 
- 70,000 
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H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors tg 
@ the Queen and Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 199 


Regent street; 22 Cornhill), London; 50 Bold 
Liverpool; 10 Mosley street, Manchester.—For Gentle. 
men Visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for Shooting, the 
Two Guinea Suit, made in Useful and Neutral Colourg 
from the Nicoll Cheviot, will be found most serviceable, 
This cloth is made waterproof, without in the least de 
gree impeding perspiration, by the process which has beeg 
tested for the last Twenty Years in Messrs. Nicolls’ well. 
known Guinea Waterproof Overcoats. The Jacket of the 
Two Guinea suit will thus resist many hours’ rain. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


“Need only be known to beappreciated.”—Zra. 

‘*The most perfect-fitting shirt made.”—Observer. 

Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in. 
Structions for self-meusurement post free. 


Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


He LIGHTEST ARTICLES for 
SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHER'S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by TuresHer and Genny, 152 Strand, 
next door to Somerset House. 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 


Wy eases. HOWELL, JAMES, and Co, 
beg respectfully to inform their patrons that, in 
1 of the app hing terminati of the 
season, and the arrangements they have made for the 
early receipt of their Autumn novelties, they have deter. 
mined to offer the SUMMER PORTION of their 
valuable STOCK ata very great diminution in 
With this intention they have carefully re the 
goods in the various departments specially to effect 
such a reduction, and offer them for SALE THIS DAY 
(July 1), throughout the month, uring A 
Messrs. Howell, James, and Co. respectfull. collet en 
early inspection.—5, 7, 9 Regent street, Pall Mall. 


(SHANDELIRES in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELaBRra, MopeRaror Lamps, in Bronze, O: 
China and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights, and Mantle-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LONDON—Show rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
roductive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism 
ebility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sol 





























Every description of Banking business 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





[Hu GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL. 


At the close of the present Session the Gzancr House 
Scnoon will be Removed to DREGHORN CASTLE, a 
lengthened Lease of which, with its extensive Parks and 
Grounds, has just been obtained. 

This change in the locality of the School has been 
Tendered necessary partly by the felt inadequacy of its 
P t dation, and partly also by the difficulty, 
in a district which is rapidly becoming a populous subar®, 
of securing the requisite facilities in grounds and other- 
wise for conducting a High-class School for Boys. 

It is believed, moreover, that a residence so situated 
as to command the Educational resources of Edinburgh, 
and atthe same time possessing all theadvantages of the 
open country, and the amplest scope for healthful recrea- 
tion, is in every respect the most suitable for an estab- 
lishment in which all the Pupils are resident. 

DrecuHorn CASTLE possesses these requirements in an 
eminent degree. It is situated at a distance of between 
three and four miles from Edinburgh, and about two 
miles to the south-west of the Grange House. It occu- 
pies a commanding site between Colinton and the Pent- 
land Hills, in a district which a recent authority has 
pronounced to be one of the healthiest in Scotland. 
The grounds in parks and lawns comprise between 
sixty and seventy acres, and the avenues and walks 
extend to three miles. The MansionHouse, which has 
recently undergone extensive improvements, isa modern 
structure of unusual dimensions, containing large and 
airy rooms, and is admirably adapted by its internal 
arrangements for the accommodation ofan Educational 
establishment. 

A new range of buildings for class-ropms, &c., will 
immediately be added to the Castle, less, however, with 
& view to avy material increase in the number of Pupils, 
than to admit of improved arrangements in the domestic 
plans of the Schoo). 

The existing Educational p'ans will be continued, and 
the same complete staffof Masters will be maintained 
as at the Grange House. 

Prior to the lst of September communications to the 
Principal may be addressed as formerly, to the Grange 
House ; and thereafter to either of the Head Mas‘ers at 
Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, Edinburgh 

JOHN DALGLEISH, Principal, 
W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., Vice-Principal. 





NTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SO- 
CIETY (Limited), 60 Threadneedle street, 

London, E.C. 

DIRECTORS. 

Robert Benson, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.) 

John F. Flemmich, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth 

and Co.) 

Robert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs. Heath and Co.) 

Junius 8. Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody 

and Co.) 

William A. Quentell, Esq. (Messrs Frthling and 

Géschen). 

Herman Stern, Esq. (Messrs. Stern Brothers.) 
GENERAL ManaGER—William Hope, Esq., V.C. 

The Directors have now made arrangements for taking 

deposits in sums of not less than £100 for fixed periods 

aud at a fixed rate of interest.—By order, 

WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 


£1,000 1 case or Dears, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 

Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CoRNHILL, Lonpon, 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 

Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoBNHILL. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


ALVEO PEDES. 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO- 
PEDES.” 








Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per; 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 6d., and bottles, 2s. 6d. each 


d by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7Ib., 14lb., 28lb., 
and upwards. 
Trpman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observé 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 








TONIC BITTERS. 
Wy sree QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehvusemen, and others, at 30s. @ 
dozen. 

Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin’s lane’ 
Caunon street, London. 


Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


DYSPEPSIA —MORSON'S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 
for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
53., and 10s. each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 


RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c., Pure 

and Good as cuppliod by JOHN BURGESS and SON 

for more than a hundred years. 

107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS-—Wrongs made 
Right.—Every day that any bodily suffering is 
permitted to continue renders it more certain to become 
chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s purifying, cooling, 
and strengthening pills are well adapted for any irregd- 
larity of the human body, and should be taken when the 
stomach is disordered, the liver deranged, the ki 
inactive, the bowels torpid, or the brain muddled. 
this medicine every invalid can cure himself, and those 
who are weak and infirm through imperfect ae 
may make themselves stout and strong by Holloway’s 
excellent pills. A few doses of them usually 
the most paiuful symptoms caused by undigested 
from which they thoroughly free the alimeatary canal, 























Taz Granoe Hovse, Edinburgh, 15th July, 1864, 


wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C. 


and completely restore its natural power and action. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 





On the 16th inst., in 3 vols, post Syo. 


THE NUN (LA 


RELIGIEUSE). 


By the Abbé * * * * Author of “ Le Maudit.” 


Also, 
On the 20th inst., in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PUBLIC MEN 


AND PRETTY WOMEN. 


EPISODES IN REAL LIFE. 
By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of Washington Irving. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 











LAIN SPEAKING for the PEOPLE. 
Price Sixpence. 
A Sermon Preached on the 10th July last in reference 
to the Two Old Testament Lessons for the day. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Cuaries Vorsey, Incum- 
bent of Healaugh, Yorkshire. 
London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand. 











CPN AP yp 





HE WEATHER GUIDE-BOOK, a 
concise exposition of Astro-Meteorology, by ALFRED 
This work (the only one extant on the subject) will 
enable any one of ordinary education to foretell the state 
London: Srupxin, MargsHatt, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
hall court. 

STATE of the MARRIAGE LAW considered in 
its Theological, Moral, Legal, Political, Physiological, 
Hatonarp and Co., Piccadilly. 

‘Tae QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
ConTENTS. 

Words and Places. 

Free Thinking; its History and Tendencies. 

The Circassian Exodus. 

Christian Art. 

Public Schools. 

The House of Commons. 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle street. 

BRADFORD.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
price 4d., by post 5d., contains:—Fine View and Plan 
Art of the History of Our Lord—The Sanitary State of 
Me'ropolitan Dwellings—Notes of a Professional Tour 
Monumenta! Picture—A Visit to the Palais des Thermes, 
Paris—The Head-Piece of the Police—New Infirmary, 
“Tberme Romano-Britannice "—Memorial Tablete— 
Paddington Surveyorship—Ireland—Provincial, &c.— 
sellers. 
Dé NMARK-HILL GRAMMAR 


Just published, crown 8vo., 144 pages, price 4s. 6d. 
J. PEARCE. 
of the weather months in advance. 
HE PRESENT and the PROPOSED 
and Social Aspect. 38 pp. Price 1s. 
CCXXXL, published THIS DAY. 
Ludwig Uhland. 
Lacordaire. 
Travelling in England. 

HE PROPOSED EXCHANGE, 
of Proposed Exchange, Bradford—Exemplification by 
in the Colonies—Hatfield to Gqrhambury—Mr. Herbert's 
Bishop’s Waltham — Compensation for Accident— 
Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 

SCHOOL, near London. 





Principal C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London, 

At the above-named school boys of all ages from 
Seven to eighteen receive a careful and thorough educa- 
tion, regulated so as to prepare them either for the 
liberal professions or for commercial pursuits. The 
utmost attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 
boys. The house is very large, and is surrounded by 
above seven acres of land, the greater part of which is 
occupied by the playgrounds and cricket-field. The 
youngest pupils form a separate preparatory department. 
School will re-open on Tuesday, 13th September. The 
Principal will be at home by September 16. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the 
school, or of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, 150 Aldersgate 
Street, London. 


ANDOVER PARK, 
HANTS. 

The Rey. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 

te Assistant-Master of Marlborough. College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Marlborough College,and generally for the other Public 

ools, 

Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. G. G. 
Bradey, Master of Marlborough egy 2 the Rey. C. 
R. Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alresford, Hants 
(late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford) ; 
the Rev. F. V. Thornton, South Hill Rectory, Callington, 
Cornwall. 

Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas per annum. 

Address Rey. E. GWYNN, Candover Park, Michel- 
dever Station. 








O LET.—GENTEEL FURNISHED 
_ APARTMENTS (Bed and Sitting Rooms), at No.17 
Albion road, Wandsworth road, Clapham. 


References given and required. 
Two minutes walk from the Station. 








Recently published, in post 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
Shee LAW of IMPERSONATION as 


APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS DOGMAS, 
By 8. W. Hat. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix 

On the Dual Constitution of First Causation or the Word, 

“ Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and analy- 
tical power. .. . a thoughtful man may get a d deal 
out of his book. The future is full of events of no light 
import for our Church ; but none of the writers to whose 
works we have adverted are likely to have any influence 
on the great issue before us except perhaps Mr. Hall be 
an exception... .. it is plain he sees into much of the 
subject.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“ Very able and suggestive.” — Westminster Review. 

London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


The NEW NOVEL by M. E. BRADDON. 
Fifth Edition, this day, at all Libraries. 


| | ENRY DUNBAR. By the Author 
of “‘ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 

This novel has now reached the Fifth Edition. 
Times for August 9 says of it :— 

‘* We are inclined to think that this last novel isnot in 
any respect inferior to the same author's previous works, 
while in method of treatment and in moral elevation it 
belongs to a higher style of art than she has yet ap- 
proached."—The Times, August 9, 1864. 

London: Jon MaxweEtt and Co., 122 Fleet street. 


TENTH VOLUME of “ONCE A WEEK.” 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, the 


Tenth Volume of 
NCE A WEEK, 
an Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, Art, 
Science, and Popular Information. This popular 
Periodical is published every Saturday, price 3d. ; in 
Monthly Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, 
price 7s. 6d, 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, a New Story by 
Mrs. Wood, Author of “ East Lynne,” is now in course 
of publication. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 
street, E.C. 





The 





11 Bouverie 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Lzo H. Garnpon. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sun, 

London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 
Parker, D.D., of C dish Chapel, Manch i 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light 
. . + « There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.” —British Standard. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition. 
revised. 


NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 

early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explained. By the Rey. E.D. RenpE.u. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Price 6d., post free, 74. 
HORTHAND.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 
aentens F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, London, 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by 
Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgecr w the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these disesses from the 
incurable class to the curable.”"—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuanrps, 37 Great Queen street, W.C. 


NEW WORKS. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD 


UPON 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 


(Originally p hilehead in Pu, Lh. d's Magazine.) 
In post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


WHAT LED TO 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, 
Captain H.M. Indian Army, 


Author of “Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile.” 


With Maps and Frontispiece. In 8vo., price 14s, 


THE SCOT ABROAD, 
AND 
THE ANCIENT LEAGUE WITH FRANCE. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book Hunter,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8yo., price 15s. 


THE 


CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS. 


By the Author of “The Book Hunter.” 
In crown 8vo., with a Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.8.E., 
Author of “Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of 
Geology,” &c. 


In crown 8vVo., price 5s. 


ESSAYS 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS, 


FROM THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
In crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 























WritrraMm Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
FAMINE, 


From the Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the Public 
Works Act. By R. AnrauR ARNOLD. 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey,and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


THE ALABAMA. 
This day is published, in 2 vols., Second Edition, 
post 8yo., 24s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA 
AND THE SUMTER. 


From the Private Journals, &c., of Captain Szmuas, 
C.S.N., and other officers. With Illustrations, Corre- 
spondence, &c. Second Edition. 

London : Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 











In post 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


LE SPORT AT BADEN. 


By Percy Frirz-Geracp. 
London : Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE ARROW. 
No. Il. ready on Tuesday next, 
No. L.—TINKERS, &c., meg still be had of all Book- 
sellers. 





London: Jonn Campen Horren, Piccadilly. 
NEW EDITION of TAAL S WORK 
on 





x. 


In 1 vol. 8yo., with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts, price 16s, 


HE APPLICATION of CAST and 
WROUGHT IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. 
By W. Faraparay, C.E., F.R.S., &c., President of the 
chester Lit. and Philos. Soc. Third Edition, greatly 
enlarged, including a short Treatise on Wrought Iron 
Bri‘ ges. 
Also by Mr. Farrnzaray, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 16s. each. 
TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK 
(Vol. I., New Edition). 
USm¥UI. INFORMATION for ENGI- 
NUGERS, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. each. 








Tondon : Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


A® ENGLISH GRAMMAR specially 
intended for Classical Schools and Private 

Students. By Epwarp Hiearinsox, Author of a Prize 

Essay in the Educator, &c. 

London; Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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Choice Works on Natural History 
and Sport. 


L 
THE SALMON; 
Its History, Position, and Prospects. 
By ALEX. RUSSEL. 


CONTENTS. 

L—VALUE OF THE SALMON. 
IL—NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALMON. 
Ill.—DECAY OF SALMON. 

IV.—SALMON LEGISLATION. 

V.—FUTURE SALMON LEGISLATION. 
VI.—NO-NLEGISLATIVE REMEDIES. 

Iulvol.demy Svo., 7s. 6d. 


“The Editor of the leading Scottish journal has mani- 
fested a remarkable aptitude anda rarely rivalled faculty 
for political discussion ;—but notwithstanding his keen 
zest for controversy, for many years he has been a 
mighty angler. He isa great authority besides with 
those everlasting committees which sit on salmon. The 
present volume is the fruit of his ripe experience, and of 
a long and intimate acquaintance with all that has been 
written or spoken upon ‘the salmon question.’ This 
chapter on ‘The Natural History of the Salmon’ is a 
fine specimen of bright, rapid, and vigorous logic ; a solid 
and weighty argument, stated with judicial precision 
aud impartiality, if sometimes with more than judicial 
liveliness."—Fraser's Magazine. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


AND 
SPORT IN MORAY. 
Collected from the Journals and Letters 
of the late Charles St. John, 


Author of “ Wild Sports in the Highlands.” 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo., with Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

“ Like the scent of heather-bells, like breezes freshened 
from the wave, this volume will come to all that multi- 
tude of the city-pent or desk-pinned in whom base 
custom hus not extinguished the natural love of dwelling 
out of doors, and the no less natural passion to hunt and 
slay. It is of the heather, heathery—it carries us away 
from the smoke and din of this drear spot which men call 
town, to the hill-side, the mountain-taru, and the wild sea 
shore."—Scotsman. 


LIFE IN NORMANDY: 


Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, 
Cooking, Natural History, 
and Politics, 
Drawn from Nature, 


Edited by J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “Popular Tales of the West Highlands.” 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps and Numerous 
Tilustrations. 24:3. 


** The writer had qualities that are very charming, and 
very far from common. He lived some years on or 
near the sea-cosst of Normandy, and when there he used 
his eyes, and saw what went on in the animal and 
human world around him. He lived with the peasants 
and fishing-people; he noticed all their coutrivances to 
gain their bread, and to make the most of a hard life; he 
watched the birds, and insects, and fish that nature 
showed him every day.—Nature or art has guided the 
writer into several rare excellencies. He knows how 
much to tell ofa thing, how to be minute without being 
tedious, and bow to make general reflections without 
being wearisome.” —Saturday Review. 


—_—_ 


4, 
MY INDIAN JOURNAL. 
‘By Colonel WALTER CAMPBELL. 


Containing Descriptions of the Principal Field 
Sports of India, with Notes on the Natural 
History and Habits of the Wild Animals of 
the Country; a Visit to the Neilgherry Hills 
and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 1 
vol. 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. 


* All who have read the ‘ Old Forest Ranger’ will hail 
with delight another work on the wild sports of India from 
the pen of Culonel Campbell. Few men are better quali- 
fied for rendering such a work interesting and instructive. 
He is not only a keen and daring sportsman, but also a 
persevering and observant naturalist, and a devoted ad- 
mirer of beautiful scenery ; while he possesses a clear and 
picturesque style, which enables him to bring his ad- 
ventures before the reader with singular vividness and 
reality."—Zdinburgh Courant. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes 
street, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS’ & CO.’S 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—_—— 


ACKWORTH VOCABULARY: or, 
English Spelling-Book, with the Meaning attached 
to each word. Compiled for the use of Ackworth 
School. New Edition. 1s, 6d. 


BARBAULD'S (Mrs.) LECONS POUR 


DES ENFANS, depuis lage de Deux Ans jusqu’ a 
Cing. Avec une Interprétation Anglaise. New 


Edition, 2s. 
BRENAN’S (Justin) COMPOSITION 


aud PUNCTUATION, familiarly explained for 
those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. 


Twelfth Edition. 1s. 
GILES’S (James) ENGLISH PARS- 


ING, comprising the rules of Syntax exemplified 
by appropriate lessons under each rule. Improved 
Edition. 23 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH COURSE. 
“The sale of many thousands, and the almost univer- 
sal adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 

operation of a child learning its native language.” 

L’ECHO DE PARIS. Being a selection of Familiar 
Phrases which a person would hear daily if living in 
France. 3s. 6d. KEY, ls. 

PETIT LECTEUR DES COLLEGES; or, the French 
Reader for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel 
to “ L’Echo de Paris.” 3s. 6d. 

THE GIFT of KLUENCY in FRENCH CONVERSA- 

{ON. 2s. 6d. 

PETI’ CAUSEUR;; or, First Chatterings in French. 

Being a Key to “ The Gift of French Conversation.” 


Poetry. 
Prose. 


OPEN and SEE; or, First .Reading 
Lessons. By the Author of “ Aids to Development,” 
&c.,&c. With 24 Engravings on Wood. 23. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
— A uew and Revised Edition. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. 
each. 


PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY 
for CHILDREN, with brief Mxplanatory Notes, 
arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Thirteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2s. 6d. 


PAYNE'S (Joseph) STUDIES in 
ENGLISH POETRY, with short Biographical 
Sketches, ant Notes Explanatory and Critical, in- 
tended as a Text-Book for the higher Classes in 
Schools, and as an introduction to the Study of 
English Literature. Fifth Edition, enlarged. 5s, 


RHYMES for the NURSERY. By the 
Authors of “ Original Poems.” 1s. 6d. Illustrated 
Edition, in Large Type, with 16 Desigus by Gil- 
bert, 2s. 6d. 


RODWELL’S (Ann) FIRST STEP to 


ENGLISH HISTORY. With many Cats. New 
Edition, revised by Julia Corner. 23. 6d. 


STEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING- 


BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. With 
130 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


BY J. T. WHEELER, F.RGS. 
ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. 
Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. Fifth dition, revised 


A POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD 
= TESTAMENT HISTORY. 2 vols. 2s. 


WILLEMENT (E. E.), A CATECHISM 
of gee + THINGS. New Edition in the 
press. 2s. 61. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS’ and Co., 1 Amen 
Corner, of whom may be had a Catalogue of 
Educational Works including the WEALE 
SERIES. 


LAURIE (James) TABLES of SIMPLE 
INTEREST for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, 
at 5, 44, 4, 34,3, and 24 per cent. per annum, from 
£1 to £100, &. 27th Edition, 800 pp., 8vo. cloth, 
strongly bound, £1 1s. ; or in ealf, £1 6s. 

“Tn the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement 
and comprehensiveness we have seen none better 
adapted for general use.’"—McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary. 

“ Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct 
and industrious authorities on commercial calculations, 
and the practical value of his various tables has long 
been recognized.” —TZimes. 


LAURIE (James) TABLES of SIMPLE 
INTEREST, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 9} per cent. per 
annum, from 1 day to 100 days, 8th Edition, 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 

Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


1s, 6d. 
LE PETIT MUSEE. Imme liately. 
Do. Do. 











PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL. & C 
CAMBRIDGE. — 


BEZAE CODEX C ANTABRIGIEW: 
being an Exact Copy, in ordinary type, of) 
celebrated Uncial Greco-Latin Manuscript 
Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 
early in the Sixth Century, and presented 
University of Cambridge by Theodore Beza, 
1581. Edited, with a Critical Introduction, & 
tations, and Fac-similes, by Frepeaickx H. 
ENER, M.A., Rector of St. Gerrans, Corn 
4to., price 26s. [Now 


CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSI§: 


the FOUR GOSPELS. By Karu Wie 

Translated by the Rey. Edmund Venables, Bap 

8vo., 13s. a 

“ This opportunity may probably be taken of esp 

recommending to eVery thoughtful student this} 
treatise on the succession of events in the G 
History .. A translation of it would bea 
welcome aid to the general reader."—Bishop 
(Lectures on the Life of our Lord). 


The APOSTLE PAUL and the CH 
TIAN CHURCH at PHILIPPI. An Exposifi 
Critical and Practical, of the Sixteenth Ch 
the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Epistle 
Philippians. With an introduction illustrating 
Doctrine and Character of the Apostle Paul by@ 
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